FREE 






. . complete 


Drinks 


.threepenny taproom. 


Craft food for craft beer, 


monday — Saturday it am -9 pm monday — Saturday 11 
Sunday brunch 10 am — 4 pm Sunday 10 am- Close 


10S Main Street, Montpelier VT 8 c 


INFG@FARMH0nSETS.COM 

160 Bank Street 
Burlington, VT 
802.859.0888 


Wednesday, March 13th 

5pm to late 


FROMTHE 


CELLAR 


Farmhouse’s vast & ever-so-esoteric wine cellar 
opened up for an evening of fun and exploration. 
Come experience many of our bottle offerings by the 
V 2 and full ela! 


Grand Cru Champagne, Methode 
Champenoise Riesling, White Burgundy, Montefalco 
Sagrantino, Chateauneuf-du-Pape 2009 


with food & wine pairing dinner specials. 


FARMH0USETG.COM 



N New England 
7 Federal Credit Union 


Local, affordable, and on your side." 


Thinking about buying a home? 


NEFCU is a great 
place to start! 


• Call us before you go house hunting 

• Well help organize your "Came 
Plan" to get the best terms for 
your mortgage 

• Our experienced mortgage officers 
will get you pre-approved at no cost 
and with no obligation! 


Call 866-80-LOANS or apply 
online anytime at nefcu.com 






?'< 23 South Main Street • Waterburv • Vermont prohibihonpig.com 
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SPRUCE PEAK Q 0me( | y 

performing jn Marph 
arts Center 111 ra<in,M 

122 Houiglass Dr. | Stowe, vt Tickets: SprucBPnakArts.org 


j Facebook.com/SPPAC I Twitter.com/SprucePeak_Arts 


A hilarious evening of comedy and real talking dogsl Comedian/ 
ventriloquist Todd Oliver and his wise-oraoking canines Irving, Luoy and 
Elvis have had audiences of all ages howling on America’s Got Talent, The 
Today Show, David Letterman, Jay Leno and morel 


SAT 3/9 • 5PM & 8:30 PM • FILM SERIES 

SELLEBRfTY Rook & Roll photographer Kevin Mazur’s 
feature-length documentary explores what it means to be famous today. 


★ ★ ★ 
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SAT 3/30* 8PM 

LAUGHING 

LIBERALLY! 

with comedians Negin Farsad, 

John Fugelsang, Will Durst, 

Scott Blakeman and Lee Camp 

Featuring five aotors, oomedians and politioal 
satirists, this stand-up oomedy extravaganza 
mixes humor, video, and politioal satire, to spread 
understanding of liberal ideas and advanoe 
progressive values. 


77ie Spruce Peak Performing Arts Center is a 501(c)(3) not-for-profit arts organization dedicated and 
committed to entertaining, educating, and engaging our diverse communities In Stowe and beyond. 


Buy tickets & memberships online at 
SpmcePeakArts.org, or call 802-760-4634. 
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HAPPY 1ST 
BIRTHDAY PARTY 


PIG 


TUESDAY, MARCH 19TH* 4 P.M. 

i e. 


COOLPIX- L610 K)T 

k*t Incredibly uijMbi. VVAS 

s 249 95 

NOW 

$ 1 49 95 


COOLPIX- P310K/T 
s"*-**' WAS 

$37995 

NOW 


$ 229 95 


S54995 E 

now SB 

$44995 


We Buy, Sell & Trade 
Used Camera Gear! 


{Mountain 

ammo/ 


Two great locations: 

Off Route 100 Staples Plaza 

1 4 Sunset Drive 86 1 Williston Road 

Waterbury Center, VT South Burlington, VT 

(802)244-0883 (802)651-4100 

Instant Savings valid 03/03/201 3 - 03/30/201 3. 





Z013-Z0I4 A" Access 

SEASON PASSES 


s 

Ski & Ride for FREE for 
the rest of this season 
when you purchase next 
season’s pass. 

Passes for ages 7- 

■17 Start at Only $99*! 

I Save $360* on a family of four when you purchase by April 1 st! 

Adult: $449 

NEW for 201 3-14! 

j Youth (7-17): $99* 

Senior Plus (75+) : $29 

S Senior (65-74): $199 

Night Pass (All Ages): $119 


/qt\ 

Bolton Valley SSS'K 
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W hat politician doesn't 

dream of someday becom- 
ing president of the United 
States? Peter Shumlln, apparently. 

In response to a Politico story that 

governors who could be White House 
contenders in 2016, the second-term 

600 Pennsylvania Avenue. Nope, 
thafs not a typo. It's what Shumlin 

the White House occupies 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 


last week. 

As Paul Heintz reported on the 


Off Message blog, the speculation 
started during a recent gubernatorial 
gathering in Washington D.C., where 
Shumlin — who chairs the Democratic 
Governors Association — hobnobbed 

governors. 

When he got back, the Vermont 

tion about Shumlins political ambi- 
tions and the guv emphatically put 

"lam never running for president of 
the United States." Shumlin said. 
Reporters also peppered Shumlin 
about whether he would run for U.S. 
Senate, Vermont secretary of state 
— pretty much everything but high 
bailiff and dog catcher. 

"Wow," Shumlin said. "I really... my 


favorite part of going to Washington, 
D.C., is getting on the plane to come 

nor running for president isn't such 
a far-fetched idea. Is it? We seem to 

past, though the details escape us. 
"I'm not kidding you," Shumlin told 

could. "I don't think you'll ever see me 
living in Washington D.C." Not at 600 
Pennsylvania Avenue, anyway. 

Read the full post on 
sevendaysvt.com/offmessage. 


facing 

facts 

THE HOLY JAIL 


27 months behind 


in a “kidnapping" 

custody dispute. 
For God's sake! 


i W 1 

FIZZ FEE 

Big Soda couldn't 
kill the penny-an- 
ounce soft-drink 
tax in Montpelier, 

campaign. We'll 
drink to that. 


FACE TIME 

transplant on a 
Vermont woman 

doused her with lye 
in 2007. Best of all, 
she can see again. 

# 

OFF DUTY 

The federal 
sequester means 
furloughs and pay 

National Guard 
members. Let's hope 

together before the 


25.6 t 


/ That was Burlington's average 
temperature from December 1 through 
February 28 — 3.6 degrees higher than 
normal, according to the National 
Weather Service. Snowfall was 6.5 inches 
above normal this winter. 


TOPFIVE 



Bakery" by Alice Levitt. Changes are 
coming to one Burlington bakery. 


tweet of 
the week: 

©MattCrawford 

use Twitter during meeting, 
a knitter at Stmdvt for years. 




OURTWEEPLE: SI 


LYSVT.COM/TWITTER 



A St. Patrick’s Day Celebration 

Solas 

Sunday, March 17 at 7 pm, MainStage 

Tickets start at $15 

^ www.flynncenter.org or coll 86-flynr 



332 Shelburne-Hinesburg Road • 802-985-5054 







Liebling 

(leb'ling) favorite; darling 


OUTLETS 

| IdL guess piuniT 

£ 21 ESSEX WAV, ESSEX JUNCTION, VT | 802 878 2851 


SEVEN DAYS 



feed back 



SHIRT SHRIFT 

Thank you to Ken Picard for doing an 
amazing job retelling and condensing the 
complicated story of my “Cure for the 
Blues" T-shirt design [“After 20 Years, a 
Graphic Designer for Clinton-Gore Gets 
His Just Rewards,” February 27], However, 
readers may have come away with the 
impression that Connie Fails sold counter- 
feit shirts back in 1992. To my knowledge, 
Connie has never sold anything but the real 
McCoy. She first sold my shirts when she 
owned a popular apparel company in Little 
Rock, Ark., and was a designer of several 
inaugural gowns for Hillary Clinton. In 
2003, she became director of the Clinton 
Museum Store (not affiliated with the 1992 
Clinton/Gore Store that counterfeited my 
design). 

I’m thrilled to work with Connie 
again. She was excited to learn that the 
original shirt helped build two Habitat 
for Humanity homes and is committed to 
buying American and union-made shirts 
for the commemorative edition. Connie is 
also pleased that a minimum of 10 percent 
of my royalties will help build more homes. 
In her words, “Let’s build a house.” 

Doug Dunbebin 
BURLINGTON 


WOOD NOT WASTE 

A recent article described Goddard 
College’s wood-chip system as an “incin- 
erator" [“For Some Near Goddard College, 
Wood Heat Isn’t Good Heat," January 


16]. It is inaccurate and misleading, as 
is opponent Karen Bouffard’s “particu- 
late-spewing monstrosity" [Feedback, 
“Biomass Boondoggle," February 13], 
Their characterizations are not shared by 
the Vermont Air Quality Control Division 
or the many communities in Vermont 
and New England — including Hanover, 
N.H., Middlebury, Barre, Newport and 
Montpelier — that have wood-chip sys- 
tems, some right downtown. The new 
wood-chip system will burn hardwood 
chips, similar to those used to heat our 
homes. Twenty-one percent of Plainfield 
and Vermont residents heat their homes 

will have computer-controlled 995-plus 
combustion efficiency and state-of-the-art 
air-pollution-control technology similar 
to the system at National Life that pro- 
vides heat to 1800 National Life and state 
employees. 

Incinerators are defined by the U.S 
Environmental Protection Agency as a unit 
that burns waste to dispose of it. We cor- 
rectly use “incinerator” to refer to plants 
burning garbage, tires, construction ma- 
terials, medical wastes, etc., not our wood 
stoves, fireplaces, and pellet or wood-chip 
heating systems. 

The short story is, wood chips are not 
a hazardous material; they are wood from 
our forests, burned to heat our homes, 
businesses and institutions in place of 
burning fossil fuels. Goddard College 
should be commended for replacing 22 
older oil burners with a wood-chip system 
that has a combustion efficiency of 99-plus 



: WEEK IN REVIEW 


CORRECTION 

A work of art was misidentified in 
last week’s spotlight about Drew 
Peberdy's Main Street Museum 
exhibit, “Cheap Thrills." The image 
was from a previous show by Drew's 
brother, Ben Peberdy. Our apologies 
for the error. 


percent and for voluntarily choosing the 
best available pollution-control technol- 
ogy, exceeding any required state and 
federal requirements for a smaller system. 


Bernstein is president and 
cofounder of Better World 
Energy, the Northeast repre- 
sentative of Michigan-based 
Messersmith Manufacturing, 
the company that would 
build the wood-chip system 
proposed for Goddard College. 


LAWYER'S LAWYER 

Nice article by Kevin J. Kelley 
[“Lawyer Jim Dumont Fights for the Little 
Guy — and Takes On Some Big Ones,” 
February 27]. I am a retired insurance 
adjuster and I worked for years with many 
lawyers in resolving bodily injury claims. 
Many were brilliant lawyers or close to 
it, but Jim Dumont stands out. He was 
always fair and, more than anything else, 
thorough. He was like a dog with a bone 
when he worked on a case. Indeed, he is a 
lawyer you would want on your side. He is 
a lawyer's lawyer. 

Harland Howard 

ST. ALBANS 


EXTRA CREDIT 

I appreciated Kathryn Flagg’s feature 
article on Barbara Vacarr’s presidency 
[“Presidential Appeal,” February 27]. I 
have been associated with Goddard in sev- 
eral capacities since I was on the faculty 
from 1959 to 1965 — as a federally funded 
project director from 1965-69, board 
member during the Lindquist and Kytle 
presidencies, and as special assistant to 
president Mark Schulman. So I have expe- 
rienced many of Goddard’s good times and 
bad during the last 53 years, firsthand and 
from a distance. 

I agree that Barbara is a dynamic, en- 
ergetic, articulate leader and an “adept 
ambassador” who has mightily strength- 
ened the college’s visibility and working 
relationships locally and regionally. In 
addition, she has strengthened the board 
with a new chairperson and strong local, 
regional and national members. 

But Flagg’s historical overview totally 



ignores Mark Schulman’s presidency. 
Mark came in 2003 after the board shut 
down the residential undergraduate pro- 
gram. He pulled Goddard back from the 
brink of extinction. During his tenure, 
several new undergraduate and master’s 
programs were created. Enrollments 
grew steadily. The highly successful Port 
Townsend collection of programs began 
in 2005. The New England Association 
of Schools and Colleges that had been 
concerned about Goddard's stability and 
future granted full accreditation for 10 
years, its standard time interval. 

When Mark resigned in 2010 to assume 
the presidency of the Saybrook Institute 
in San Francisco, Goddard was a thriv- 
ing, educationally 
, creative college that 
! had been steadily in 
! the black after years 
I j of decline and red ink. 

rry McCauliffe's 
Ig acclaimed book on 
1 “turn-around col- 
leges” recognized 
Goddard and Mark's 
leadership as a signal 
example. So those of 
us who have, and are, 
invested in Goddard 
owe Mark a strong 
vote of thanks. I do not want his critical 
contributions to go unrecognized. 


HINESBURG HOMEWORK 

Please do your research next time [Taste 
Test: Hinesburgh Public House, February 
20]! To say that the nearest dining option 
is Subway is not correct, and as a food 
critic, Alice Levitt should know that. 
Subway is seven-tenths of a mile from the 
Hinesburgh Public House, while Good 
Times Cafe, Papa Nick’s and Paisley Hippo 
are within a half mile. Levitt owes these 
establishments an apology. Shame on her 
for adding that last paragraph without 
checking her facts, as it calls into question 
the entire article. 


SAY SOMETHING! 


• respond to Seven Days content: 

- include your full name, town and 
a daytime phone number. 

Seven Days reserves the right to edil 

• sevendaysvt.com/feedback 

- feedback@isevendaysvt.com 

• Seven Days, P.0. Bo* 1164, 
Burlington, VT 05402-1164 
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organic snacks, chips. 

yogurts, cookies, 
foods for kids, soups, 
rice, bargain cheeses, 
close-out wines & new 
surprises everyday! 

bargain Price#/ 


Smokehaus 
Blue Cheese 

Creamy, rich, softly sweet, 
and a touch of smoke make 
this blue irresistible! 1st 
Place Winner at 2010 
Wisconsin State Fair Blue- 
Veined Cheese Category. 
rBGH free, on our sample 
table. SALE $2.99! 

BULK 

BLOWOUT 

Varieties of grains, flours, 
sugars, cassava, bran, rice, 
etc. $14.99 for bags less 
than 251bs; 25-501bs bags 
just $24.99 

HhEESE TjRADER S 
WINE SELLERS 

1186 Williston Rd.. So. Burlington YT 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 

Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
wuw.ohee8etraders.com 



parf °f fw human community 
Can live enfirely on its «wn planet, 
With its own laws Of mofion and 
cuf fr»m the rest humanity. 



c'tu 5 " d»um for a cockf ail 

and t*ti"3lc bJifh hO*tiamfy._ 


Red Square 


WED 3/6 MINT JULEP 7PM 
DJ CRE8 11PM 

THU 3/7 SHADY ALLEY DUO 7PM 
D JAY BARON / DJ CRE8 10PM 
FRI 3/8 DAN & THE WILDFIRE SPM 
OHOST OF ViGODA 8PM 
DJ MIXX 9PM / DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 11PM 
SAT 3/9 DJ RAUL 6PM 

JOE MOORE TRIO 7PM / DCLA SPM 
DJ MASHTADON & DJ STAVROS 11PM 
TUE 3/12 CRAIG MITCHELL 7PM 
WED 3/13 STARUNE RHYTHM BOYS 7PM 
DJ CRE8 11PM 
THU 3/M VASUDO 7PM 

B6 CWJrChsf • E59-E909 

rcds<iparcvf.co»*i 






JAY ^ PEAK Presents 

SUNDAY, MARCH 10TH 7:00pm THE FOEGER BALLROOM 

General Admission: $25 
For more information and to purchase: 


Caring, convenient &affordable... 



Complete patient-first care for every stage of your life. .. 



Longest Established OB/GYN practice in Chittenden County 
Six Experienced Providers • Physician Owned and Operated 
Convenient Location • Free On-Site Parking 
Caring Dedicated Staff • Urgent Same Day Appointments 


55 Main Street, Suite 3 


TREATMENT FOR SEXUAL DYSFUNCTION 


IN-OFFICE STERILIZATION 


TREATMENT FOR PERI-MENOPAUSAL/ 
MENOPAUSAL SYMPTOMS 

■ Hot Hashes 



TREATMENT OF HEAVY 
MENSTRUAL BLEEDING 

IN-OFFICE DIAGNOSTIC HYSTEROSCOPY 

ON-SITE STATE OF THE ART ULTRASOUND 
TECHNOLOGY (INCLUDING 3D/4D) FOR 
GYNECOLOGICAL OR PRENATAL CARE 

TREATMENT OF URINARY INCONTINENCE 

BIRTH CONTROL/PREGNANCY PREVENTION 

PRIMARY CARE SERVICES WITH 
OUR NURSE PRACTITIONER 


Essex Junction 


Call (802) 879-1802 or visit www.ChamplainObGyn.com 
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Stuck In Vermont: Skateboarding 
Punk Lawyer. Spencer Crispe is aseventh- 
generation Vermonter and a fourth-generation 
lawyer at his family’s Crispe & Crispe Low Firm 
Brattleboro. But he’s as comfortable in the skatepark | 
and the mosh pit as he is in the boardroom. 



dear^/lucy. 


Get ready for April 

s/l (Hirers 

WITH NEW COLORS 
FROM HUNTER 

Boot Co. 


■//le -j/imftcrs 


38 Church Street 
80S.862.5126 


www.dearlucy.com 
Mon-Thurs 10-7 
Fri- Sat 10-8 | Sun 11-6 | 


I DESIGN: ANDREW SAWTELL 


Spring 2013 Todd Lecture Series 
MARCH EVENTS 



DECISION 
ENGINEERING 
FOR LEADERSHIP 
ON THE 21 ST 
CENTURY 
LANDSCAPE 
Dr. Steve Chan 
Tuesday, March 19 
7 p.m. • Plumley Armory 




THE LITTLE IDEA 
THAT COULD 
Bruce Lambrecht 



SPRING 2013 
FEATURING 

THE 

VINTAGE 

RESERVE 

COLLECTION 


Aubade • Empreinte ■ Honro • Marie )o • Mimi Holiday 
Pleasure State - PrimaDonna • Simone Perele • Zinke 


THE NUMBERS DON'T LIE 


ARISTELLE 


Bra Fitting & Fine Lingerie 

from everyday to exquisite 




m I- 

61 Church Street 

www.aristelle.com 

Burlington, VT 

802-497-3913 


on nmu 

Hearing evaluations performed 

1 

Years' combined professional services 
State-of-the-art hearing aids dispensed 

3 nn 

Patients evaluated and treated for tinnitus 


Doctor's 

Recommendation 

Trust our doctors of 
audiology to provide you 
with a comprehensive 
diagnosis of hearing and 
balance disorders, and 
the most accurate and 
cost-effective treatment 
solutions matched to your 
individual hearing lifestyle! 


Adirondack 

Audiology 

Hearing s nd Valance Centers 

518.353.6579 

1 1 2 Lake St, Sta 230 • Burlington, VT 05401 
Offices In: Plattsburgh, NY • Saranac Lake, NY • Malone, 


AdirondackAudiology.com Li 










MAGNIFICENT, 


MUST SEE. MUST DO THIS WEEK 

COMPILED BY COURTNEY COPP 


0 

FRIDAY 8 

SIT, STAY, SPEAK! 

Who says dogs can't talk? Certainly 
not the members of Todd Oliver & 
Friends: Dogs Gone Wild! The act 
features the comedian/ventriloquist 
and his canine pals, Irving, Lucy 
and Elvis. With several national 
television appearances to their 
credit the interspecies performers 
deliver a fast-paced, all-ages show 
that gets audience members 
howling with laughter. 


© 

TUESD/i 

NOTES OF HOPE 


Hot Stuff 


THURSDAY 7 

Marine Corps de Ballet 


Tommy Sands is something of a legend in Ireland. Born 
into a large, musical family in the country's northern 
region, he has firsthand experience with violent religious 
strife and has turned it into creative compositions. 
Widely regarded as an exceptional songwriter, the 
multi-instrumentalist uses his talents to promote peace 
worldwide. Sands joins his son, Fionan, in "Concert for St. 
Patrick" at St. Michael's College's McCarthy Arts Center as 
part of Burlington's Irish Heritage Festival. 





FAIR GAME open season dn Vermont politics by paulheintz i 


Money Talks — and Talks 


A year ago this week, voters in 
more than 65 Vermont mu- 
nicipalities rose up on Town 
Meeting Day to demand an end 
to corporate money in politics. A month 
later, the Vermont legislature followed 
suit, becoming the third in the country to 
condemn the Supreme Court’s devastating 
Citizens United ruling. 

So how’s Vermont’s battle against cor- 
porate money in politics going today? Not 
so hot. 

That’s because the Senate panel 
charged with overhauling the state's 
campaign-finance laws is on the verge of 
increasing the amount of money individu- 
als, corporations and unions can give to 
statewide political candidates, PACs and 

Now one longtime crusader for cam- 
paign-finance reform says he’d rather see 
the bill scuttled than approved. 

“There’s no question that what the 
committee is currently considering would 
be far worse than doing nothing at all," 
says PAUL burns, executive director of the 
Vermont Public Interest Research Group. 
“This is not reform. This is opening the 
floodgates to more money in politics.” 

That wasn’t always the plan. 

Ever since the U.S. Supreme Court 
tossed out Vermont’s strictest-in-the- 
nation campaign finance law in 2006, left- 
leaning legislators have been searching for 
the Goldilocks of contribution limits: low 
enough to reduce the flow of money in 
politics but high enough to withstand legal 
scrutiny. 

Former governor jim Douglas vetoed 
two attempts, while a third languished in 
the Senate last session. 

But after the emergence of super 
PACs in Vermont last summer, campaign- 
finance reformers thought this was their 
year. They rallied behind legislation 
introduced in February by Sen. Jeanette 
white (D-Windham) that would have 
lowered contribution limits, increased the 
frequency of disclosure and required super 
PACs’ biggest donors to identify them- 
selves in ads. 

White's bill would have capped indi- 
vidual, corporate and union contributions 
— which are currently S2000 across the 
board — at $500 apiece for House candi- 
dates, $1000 for Senate candidates and 
$2000 for statewide candidates. It also 
would have created a new aggregate limit 
for donors, barring any individual from 
giving more than $20,000 total per elec- 

Then the sausage-making began. 

Last week, the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations, which is chaired 


by White, amended her bill to drastically 
increase those and other contribution 

On Wednesday, they settled on a five- 
fold increase for statewide candidates, 
allowing them to collect $10,000 checks 
from each donor. But after Sen. Anthony 
pollina (P/D-Washington) protested, on 
Thursday, the committee scaled that back 
to $5000. 

“There’s no reason why anybody should 
give $10,000 to a political campaign,” 
Pollina argued to his fellow committee 
members. 

Despite Pollina's efforts, by the time 
the committee broke for a weeklong 
Town Meeting Day recess, it had upped 
just about every contribution limit under 
consideration. 

I0W CAN IT BE THAI 
VERMONT IAS LOWER 
STANDARDS THAN TEXAS? 

TO ME, THAT’S 
REALLY UNTHINKABLE. 

SEN. PETER GALBRAITH 

If White’s bill is signed into law, 
Vermont gubernatorial candidates, politi- 
cal-action committees and parties will all 
be able to raise way more money than they 

So what on earth is White doing? 

The Putney Dem says she was per- 
suaded by conversations with two former 
statewide candidates who argued that it 
was impossible for those abiding by cur- 
rent limits to keep up with super PACs. 

Unlike traditional political-action com- 
mittees, which are subject to contribution 
and expenditure limits, super PACs can 
raise and spend as much as they like on 
political activities — so long as they don’t 
directly coordinate with the campaigns 
they back. 

“[The former candidates] said two 
campaigns ago the limits we had origi- 
nally proposed would not have seemed 
outrageously low, but that was before the 
world of super PACs,” White explains. “I 
understand that we don’t want to get in an 
arms race of spending money, but on the 
other hand, that’s the reality of running a 
campaign now.” 

Which former statewide candidates 
changed White’s mind? She would identify 
only one: Democratic Gov. peter shumlin. 


Reached on Friday, Shumlin said he’s 
had just one “30-second” conversation 
with White about the bill after an unre- 
lated meeting. 

“I said my only feeling is that with 
these super PACs, our current law makes 
it really tough for candidates to play by the 
rules,” he recalled. “She told me what she 
was doing. I said that was great. And she 
walked out the door." 

Shumlin said he doesn’t have any par- 
ticular numbers in mind but generally feels 
that candidates like him should be able to 

“When someone can go out and spend 
a million dollars and another candidate 
is sitting there playing by the rules, it just 
creates an unlevel playing field,” he said, 
presumably referring to Burlington’s 
lenore Broughton, who donated a cool 
million to the conservative Vermonters 
First super PAC last year. 

Wait a second. Isn’t that coming from a 
guy who easily raised more than $1.2 mil- 
lion himself last year in an uncompetitive 
reelection race against an underfunded 
opponent? 

“Yes, as an incumbent. And it's obviously 
much easier for incumbents to raise money 
than challengers, but I was really think- 
ing back to the Dubie-Shumlin race two 
years ago," the gov said, recalling his close 
contest in 2010 against former Republican 
lieutenant governor Brian dubie. “In that 
case, had the super PACs been doing what 
they were doing just two years later, either 
one of us could be dead meat.” 

But that’s exactly the point. Shumlin’s 
an incumbent — and incumbents have no 
problem convincing wealthy individuals 
and powerful companies to donate the 
maximum amount allowed by law. Last 
year, hundreds of Shumlin’s top donors 
maxed out at $2000 a pop. Next year, if 
White's bill passes as currently drafted, 
many of those same folks will be writing 
$5000 checks to Shumlin's campaign. And 
you can kiss the thought of a competitive 
election good-bye. 

But if the legislature continues to place 
onerous restrictions on candidates trying 
to play by the rules, won’t they just go out 
and form their own super PACs and spend 
as much as they damn well please? 

That's essentially the argument the 
Vermont Democratic Party and other top 
Dems have been making throughout this 
debate: Give me the rules I want, or I won’t 
play by them. 

But it’s naive to think they'll forswear 
super PACs even if they get what they want. 

Last week, Vermonters First bought 
its first TV ads slamming Dems since last 
November’s election. That’s Broughton 
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signaling she's willing to pony up more 
despite losing big last year. 

And you can bet your bottom dollar 
that Shumlin’s political advisers and the 
Vermont Democratic Party are watching 
— and will be ready to respond in kind. 
Unlike last year, when the Democratic 
counterpart to Vermonters First struggled 
to gain traction, I guarantee you that the 
Dems will have a plan to take full advan- 
tage of that Citizens United 
ruling they supposedly 
despise. 

Just ask Shumlin — as 
Vermont reporters did 
throughout last year's campaign — 
whether he wants left-leaning super PACs 
to skip supporting his reelection efforts. 

He won’t say yes. 

Beyond the question of contribution 
limits, there's a more fundamental one: 
Why does a state that is ostensibly so op- 
posed to corporate money in politics still 
allow corporations to donate directly to 
political candidates? 

Yes, I know the Supreme Court says 
companies can dump as much as they like 
into super PACs. But the court has repeat- 
edly and recently upheld states’ rights to 
ban direct contributions to candidates. 
Twenty-three states have such laws on 
the books, according to the National 
Conference of State Legislatures. For that 
matter, so does the federal government. 

But not pure-as-fresh-snow-on-Cam- 
el’s-Hump Vermont. 

Sen. peter galbraith (D-Windham) 
tried to change that last year with an 
amendment to a previous campaign-fi- 
nance bill, but to no avail. When he threat- 
ened to force an up-or-down vote on the 
Senate floor to ban direct corporate con- 
tributions, leadership balked and killed the 
entire campaign-finance measure instead. 

This year, Galbraith’s trying to talk the 
Government Operations Committee into 
grafting his proposal onto White’s bill. But 
don't hold your breath. 

“I'm not sure there's support on the 
committee for it,” White says. 

Pointing to last year's 26-3 Senate vote 
condemning Citizens United, Galbraith 
quips, “The Vermont Senate wants to get 
corporate money out of politics, but hey, 
please don’t take away my contribution." 

“We think of ourselves as a clean-govern- 
ment state, and here we are allowing some- 
thing that has been banned for a century 
on the federal level and is banned even in a 
state like Texas,” Galbraith says. “How can it 
be that Vermont has lower standards than 
Texas? To me, that’s really unthinkable.” 

So why won't Vermont eliminate cor- 
porate contributions? 


Senate President Pro Tern John 
Campbell (D-Windsor), who opposed 

there’s really no need. After all, he argues, 
many of the so-called corporations that 
donate to Vermont candidates are really 
just local businesses. 

“These are your neighbors,” he says. 

That may be true in some cases, but not 
for many of Campbell's supporters. Unless 
Pfizer, Corrections Corporation 
of America, Philip Morris and 
Zeneca Services — all of whom 
donated to the pro tern’s cam- 
paign last year — recently moved 
to Quechee. 

Nor is it true for Shumlin, unless 
donors Hewlett-Packard, Iberdrola 
Renewables, Verizon and Anheuser Busch 
— all of whom have business with or pend- 
ing legislation before the state — moved 
to Putney, where Shummy can see New 
Hampshire from his farm. 

Does the gov, who raised close to a 
quarter of a million dollars from corporate 
interests last year, support banning, um, 
corporate contributions? 

“I haven’t given the proposal enough 
thought,” he says. 

I bet. 

“We’ll see what the legislature does," 

Indeed. 

And that’s the thing. The legislature 
won’t do anything about banning corpo- 
rate contributions, so Shummy doesn’t 
have to sweat it. If anything, they’ll pass 
White’s bill and increase corporate contri- 
bution limits. 

That’s because when it comes to 
campaign-finance rules — not to men- 
tion redistricting — politicians care about 
one thing: protecting their own political 

Who cares that 65 Vermont towns and 
cities called for an end to corporate money 
in politics just last year? And who cares 
that 26 senators and 92 House members 
did the same? 

If you’re waiting for those same legisla- 
tors to do more than talk the talk, you'll be 
waiting a long time. ® 
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| Vermont Law Allows Rapists Parental Rights; 
j a Pair of Bills Would Change That 


s m # ermont is one of 31 states 

" V m that allow men who have 
U fathered children through 
S ym rape to petition the court for 
g visitation rights or custody of their 
offspring. Convicted or not, they have 
the same rights as any other biological 
m father — a fact that can force victims 

2 to face their attackers in court custody 
S battles or to raise their children in 
B partnership with them. 

In 2007, the Vermont Supreme 
Court faced this scenario when con- 
u> victed rapist Robert LeClair sought to 
jS "establish parentage of, and rights and 
< responsibilities for” a child conceived 
5 / during a statutory rape of a minor. At the 
o time of the rape, the victim was IS and 

3 LeClair was 37. The victim’s mother filed 


a motion to dismiss LeClair's action, 
which the family court granted. 

But the Vermont Supreme Court 
later overturned that ruling stating 
the family court “erred in dismissing 
the action before a factual record was 
developed” and that state law grants 
any person claiming to be the natural 
father of a child the right to pursue 
a parentage claim — regardless of 
whether that child was the result of a 
sexual assault. Eventually, the plaintiff 
dropped the case. However, the court 
proceedings took a huge financial and 
emotional toll on the family of the 

Two bills recently introduced in the 
legislature — S.49 and H .88 — would pro- 
hibit rapists from obtaining visitation or 


custody rights to their rape-conceived 
children. 

“My hope is that this bill will allow 
Vermonters who have already been 
through the trauma of a sexual assault 
to be able to have the space and freedom 
to heal from their experience, while also 
being able to keep a child conceived 
through the assault without the anxiety 
of facing their assailant in court,” says 
Rep. Kesha Ram (D-Burlington), a co- 
sponsor of H. 88 . 

Sarah Kenney, associate director of 
public policy at the Vermont Network 
Against Domestic and Sexual Violence, 
says that when a rapist is awarded visita- 
tion rights, the victim is tied to her at- 
tacker for a lifetime. Women in these sit- 
uations may never overcome the trauma 


of their rapes as they are involuntarily 
forced to interact with their rapists on a 
regular basis. 

Survivors often fear for the safety of 
their children, Kenney adds, or worry 
about the shame, fear and abuse their 
children may endure at the hands of 
their rapist fathers. "Part of their trauma 
is facing the prospect that the person 
who sexually assaulted them would then 
have access to their children,” explains 
Kenney, noting that the situation could 
also confuse and psychologically damage 
the children. 

“What we see again and again is 
that perpetrators of violence use the 
court system as a way to continue to 
traumatize their victims,” says Kenney, 
which means that a rapist or batterer 
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le filing motions for custody rapes are perpetrated by someone who 
“just to drag the victims back into court, is known to the victim, such as a spouse, 
to add to their financial burdens and boyfriend or a date. Proving the child 
to make it really clear that they’re in 

In addition, rapists can use custody “I’m not 
proceedings as a weapon against their ing evidence 
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ts women with a difficult decision: Do of a consensual 
they protect society or do they protect week prior?’' 
their child; 


t that happened a 


place her child for adoption 
her attacker and gain his . 

The similarly 
worded House and 
Senate bills would 
allow a family court 
judge to award per- 
manent sole parental 
rights and responsi- 
bilities to the survivor 
of rape, if she 




e that 


THE VICTIM IS TIED 
TO HER ATTACKER 
TOR A LIFETIME. 


the child 

ceived as a result of a 
sexual assault.” The 
rapist is then barred 
from petitioning the 
court for custody or 
visitation rights. 

of 

the responsibilities; they could still be reported, 
on the hook to pay child support. “We only 0.2 to 5.2 result 
wanted to ensure there was a provision 


“We don’t 


e that would exclude the v; 


fully terminating the assailant's rights.” 

Because a criminal convici 
rape would not be required for a court 
to award sole custody to a survivor, op- 
ponents of the bills worry that innocent 
men could lose visitation rights to their 


children. Others worry the legislation physical evidence, gene 


could negatively impact the children 
involved. 

Sen. Peg Flory (R-Rutland), an a 
torney who specializes in family la' 
understands and supports the intei 
behind the bill. But she questions 


can ask his victim 
to give up her legal 
rights to a criminal 
trial in exchange 

for a waiver of his parental rights to the going to be to prove that the child was a 
victim’s child. This predicament pres- result of that assault, and not as a result 


i enough to take away 
the child’s right 
to having a rela- 
tionship with his 
father,” Flory says. 
“How hard is it 
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Liltle Italy, 



Flory also notes that courts already 
Adoption is no easier. Under current have the ability to place conditions on 
ite law, a rape victim who decides to parent-child contact — requiring visita- 
be supervised, for example — if 
rt feels the parent in question is 
a danger to the child in 
any way. 

Supporters of the 
bill argue that requir- 
ing a criminal convic- 
tion would seriously 
weaken the legislation. 
Decades of research 
have shown that rape 
is a drastically un- 
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Even when a sexual 
assault is reported to 
the police, it rarely 
results in a convic- 
tion. According to 
End Violence Against 
Women International, for every 100 
The legislation would strip rapists forcible rapes committed in the United 
parental rights, but not of all States, approximately five to 20 are 
; prosecuted and 
a conviction, 
limit the law to 
that result in convic- 
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that allowed the victim to maintain sole only those ci 
custody while also having the option 
of receiving child support,” says Ram. majority of victims of sexual assault 
“This would not have been possible with from the protections contemplated in 


0 -. ;' ■,-<» ' 


the bill," says Kenney. She also argues 
of that the “clear and convincing evi- 
jrt dence” clause poses a significant legal 
hurdle: Victims would have to prove a 
rape occurred and that the child was 
conceived as a result of it, providing 


ness testimony. 

H.88 has 44 cosponsors, but it’s un- 
clear whether the bill will emerge from 
the House Judiciary Committee before 
the legislature’s March 15 crossover 
deadline. Kenney is optimistic that the 


“clear and convincing evidence” clause, bill will pass next year — the second 

- if it 
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By Dodging the Law, a Captive Hunting Park in 
Fairlee Could Become a Disease Destination 



W hen deer in Pennsylvania 
tested positive for chronic 
wasting disease last 
October, Vermont offi- 
cials sounded the alarm. The Vermont 
Department of Fish & Wildlife issued 
a press release warning that the spread 
of CWD, a relative of mad cow disease, 
poses "the biggest threat to North 
America’s deer hunting culture and 
tradition. 

“Therefore, the Fish & Wildlife 
Department is taking measures to pre- 
vent the introduction of infectious dis- 
eases to the state’s deer herd,” the press 
release continued. 

Vermont has indeed taken some steps 
to ward off an outbreak of CWD, a fatal 
neurological disease with no known 
cure. But information obtained by Seven 
Days raises serious questions about one 
crucial aspect of the state’s prevention 

For two years, the Department of 
Fish & Wildlife has allowed a licensed 
captive-hunting facility in Fairlee to 
maintain, without proper documenta- 
tion, a herd of exotic wild animals sus- 
ceptible to CWD. Nonnative animals 
2 have escaped from the preserve into the 
g wild, and state officials say the hunt- 

g samples from killed animals to a lab for 
2 testing, as required by state regulations. 
Si Since it first appeared in Colorado 
and Wyoming three decades ago, CWD 
has migrated steadily east and north into 
^ 21 states and two Canadian provinces, 

g Along the way, it has decimated native 
<2 deer populations and cost taxpayers 
§ tens of millions of dollars for disease- 
o control programs that have struggled to 
contain it. 

One common thread links almost all 
5 of the outbreaks: They can be traced to 
2 captive-hunting facilities, where sports- 
> men pay thousands of dollars to shoot 
exotic animals such as bison and wild 
boar inside fenced enclosures. Captive 
facilities — whether for hunting or 
e livestock — are known as CWD incuba- 
f tors because animals are imported from 
s all over and live together in crowded 
3 conditions, where the disease spreads 
3 easily. 


With that in mind, Vermont outlawed 
captive hunting in 2009. But two exist- 
ing hunting parks were grandfathered 
in. One of them was Big Rack Ridge, 
the home of Pete the Moose, a celebrity 
cervid who developed a cult following 
when Fish & Wildlife officials sentenced 
him to death over concerns about CWD. 
That facility remains operational but has 
since closed to captive hunts, according 
to the Department of Fish & Wildlife. 
State wildlife officials last year oversaw 
the destruction of native whiletail deer 
and moose that were living among the 
park’s imported elk. 

The other captive-hunting facility 
is not as well known but might actually 
pose a bigger threat to the state’s deer 
population. Wild Hill Preserve, set on 
1000 wooded acres in Fairlee, has been 
luring visitors since 1960 with guided 


hunts for elk, Spanish goats, Mouflon 
rams and other exotic game for up to 
S6000 a pop. Wild Hill’s owner is Bill 
Richter, a lifelong hunter and trapper 
who was a bush pilot in Alaska and the 
Amazon in the 1960s. 

“He developed Wild Hill especially 
for the sportsman who expects some- 
thing more from his hunt,” the preserve’s 
website reads. “By traveling a relatively 
short distance from home, a hunter can 
leave everyday cares behind and coexist 
with nature, testing his skills against his 
game in a true wilderness setting.” 

Plastered on the website are snap- 
shots of Wild Hill’s rustic lodge and 
camouflaged hunters posing with their 
trophies: slain elk, red stags, wild boar 
and bison. 

In January, undercover state game 
wardens posing as hunters found an 


almost identical herd of animals roam- 
ing just a few miles away at another 
captive-hunting facility in Fairlee. The 
Department of Fish & Wildlife says a 
facility named Hunt the Ridge operated 
an illegal captive-hunting park that also 
charged visitors up to $6000 to shoot 
exotic wild animals. The park’s owners 
have pleaded not guilty to running an 
unlicensed hunting park. 

“The under- 
lying problem 
is a lack of in- 

Fish & Wildlife 
Commissioner Patrick Berry. “You don’t 
know where the animals came from. You 
don’t how many there are.” 

But Fish & Wildlife officials admit 
they have no idea what dwells behind 
Wild Hill Preserve’s 8-foot-high hog- 
wire fence, either. Under regulations ad- 
opted in 2009, Vermont’s last remaining 
legal captive-hunting operation must 
submit an annual report documenting 
every animal that came into and went 
out of the facility. Wild Hill’s 2011 report 
was filed two weeks ago — more than 
a year late — when Seven Days began 
asking state officials questions about 
it. The report did not include a herd 
inventory. 

Despite that omission — a violation 
of its state permit — Fish & Wildlife re- 
licensed the facility in January 2012 for 
another year. 

Wild Hill has provided the state with 
a list of animals killed on hunts in 2011 . 
From September to December of that 
year, hunters from as far away as Eagan, 
Minn., and Boca Raton, Fla., shot 140 
exotic animals on the West Fairlee prop- 
erty. On the report, each kill is matched 
with a hunter’s name and phone number, 
though state officials redacted that in- 
formation with black marker. 

Nothing in the report indicates 
the origins of the animals — except 
that the park imported 125 wild boars 
from a facility in Brigham, Quebec, on 
three separate dates in the fall of 2011 . 
Commissioner Berry says it’s possible 
some of the animals were born on-site 
but adds, “We don’t know, which I will 
admit is not good.” 


WILDLIFE 
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Escapes are another problem. State 
game warden Mark Schichtle says 
reports of escaped animals from cap- 
tive facilities in and around Fairlee 
have become so commonplace that he 
stopped recording them. However, four 
escapes were significant enough that 
Schichtle made detailed notes. 

In one such instance, a Bradford 
homeowner reported spotting three non- 
native fallow deer to game wardens in 
2011. Schichtle was able to locate and kill 
one of them, but the other two got away. 

Schichtle said Richter indicated he 
was not interested in retrieving the es- 


caped animals. “He told me that fallow 
deer are not popular targets for his cli- 
ents," the game warden recounted, “and 
the time and effort involved in retriev- 
ing and returning them to the enclosure 
was not worth it.” 

Wild Hill Preserve is also supposed 
to inspect its fence — and make de- 
tailed notes about problems found and 
locations and dates of repair — but that 
page was left blank in its 2011 report. 
Scott Darling, wildlife management 
program director for the Department 
of Fish & Wildlife, says state inspec- 
tors only visited Wild Hill once in 2012 
and did not walk the perimeter of the 

“The smart thing to do would be to 
visit much more frequently, perhaps 
quarterly,” Darling says. 


Perhaps most troubling, Wild Hill 
Preserve is supposed to remove the 
brain stem or lymph nodes from each 
animal shot and ship a sample to a 
state-contracted lab in Wisconsin that 
tests for CWD. The lab typically notifies 
state officials when they receive a ship- 
ment, though Darling says they haven’t 
received a single test result for 2012 . 

“We don’t know where the speci- 
mens are at this point in time,” Darling 
says. “I suspect the specimens remain at 
[Wild Hill Preserve].” 

Richter and his wife, Marlene, did 
not reply to numerous phone messages. 

Contacted for an 
interview by email, 
they simply replied: 
“Sorry, we’re on 
vacation right now.” 

An outbreak 
of CWD could be 
devastating for 
Vermont, where 
deer hunting gen- 
erates an estimated 
$100 million each 
year from hunters 
purchasing food, 
lodging and gaso- 
line. The state’s 
plan for eradicat- 
ing CWD, should 
it be detected in 
the wild, calls for 
killing thousands of deer within a 
300-square-mile area. It would involve 
enlisting local hunters, private con- 
tractors — even aerial gunners using 
infrared technology — to “depopulate” 
wild deer herds. New York State killed 
and tested 6000 wild deer within a 
"containment zone” after CWD was 
detected in a captive deer herd in 2005. 

That grisly proposition is also an 
expensive one. Combating CWD costs 
taxpayers millions of dollars in states 
that have it. Wisconsin has spent 
more than $35 million since 2002 to 
control the disease. While there’s 
no known link between CWD and 
humans, health agencies recommend 
that people not eat meat from infected 
animals. 
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F-35 Foes Threaten Drive 
to Slash Airport Funding — 
in 2014 

Local opponents of the F-35 are gearing up their cam- 
paign by petitioning to cut off of construction funds for 
Burlington International Airport if it agrees to host the 
fighter jets. 

On Town Meeting Day, activists began gathering 
signatures in support of a 2014 ballot initiative stating 
that “no more than one dollar may be spent for con- 
struction, equipment and improvement" at the airport 

Bristol attor- 
ney Jim Dumont, 
representing the 
plane’s oppo- 
nents, argues that 
Burlington voters 
have the power to 
slash the airport's 
budget under 
state law. Dumont 
says that because 
the roar of F-35 
engines could 
devalue nearby 
property values, Burlington — as the airport’s owner 
— faces “enormous potential liability” from damage 
claims by homeowners. 

“The problems with Burlington Telecom are child's 
play” compared to potential losses due to F-35 noise, he 

Burlington City Attorney Eileen Blackwood says 
Dumont has it wrong. "Burlington’s city charter trumps 
the general state law on this issue,” she said, and the city 
council has sole budget-writing powers. 

— KEVIN J. KELLEY 

In Mayor Weinberger’s 
Hometown, Hartland 
Voters Approve Gun- 
Control Resolution 

Gun control might be a non-starter under Montpelier's 
golden dome this year, but that’s didn’t stop voters in a 
half dozen Upper Valley towns from weighing in on the 
issue on Town Meeting Day. 

Six towns considered resolutions instructing fed- 
eral and state lawmakers to pass a host of gun-control 
measures, including a ban on assault weapons and 
high-capacity ammo clips. Voters in Hartland approved 



the proposition Tuesday morning following a tense but 
mostly civil town meeting. 

Hartland native son Miro Weinberger, Burlington's 
mayor, is one of the few Vermont politicians who has 
come out for stricter gun laws in the wake of the Sandy 
Hook massacre. And in Hartland on Tuesday, his par- 
ents — Michael and Ethel Weinberger — spoke out in 
support of the resolution. 

“I really think, at this point, it is up to the people 
of the U.S. to say that something needs to happen. We 
have been silent for so long,” said Ethel Weinberger. 
“We don’t know whether this is going to work. We don’t 
know if this is going to have any effect. But it behooves 

— KATHRYN FLAGG 

Wildflower Inn Up for 
Family- Friendly Award — 
Lawsuit and All 

The Vermont inn that made headlines for refusing to host 
a same-sex wedding reception is campaigning for a new 
title. The Wildflower Inn in Lyndonville is vying for the 
“readers’ choice" award for favorite New England family 
resort on Aboutcom, a resource website. So far, it’s win- 
ning: As of this week, it was 14 points ahead of the other 
four nominees in the polls. 

Asked whether the inn’s family-friendly reputation 
extends to same-sex families, owner Jim O’Reilly says, 
“Oh, absolutely. The thing that came out about the wed- 
ding thing has nothing to do with our families that visit 
with us, whether they’re same sex or heterosexual. We 
treat them all, everybody, the same.” 


“The wedding thing” refers to the lawsuit that les- 
bian couple Ming and Kate Linsley brought against the 
Wildflower Inn after the owners refused to host the 
couple's same-sex wedding reception in 2010. Under 
a settlement reached last August, the Wildflower Inn 
agreed to pay the Vermont Human Rights Commission 
a 810,000 civil penalty and donate $20,000 to the 
American Civil Liberties Union, which represented the 
couple. The inn’s owners also said they would no longer 
host weddings or receptions at the Lyndonville getaway. 

Last fall, inn owners Jim and Mary O’Reilly cropped 
up again in the news when they appeared in a television 
ad in Maine opposing same-sex marriage. 

Kim Knox Beckius, the Aboutcom writer who pro- 
filed the inn, writes of her family’s 2004 visit: “If my 
two-year-old could design a B&B — and she does believe 
she controls the universe — she would conjure up just 
such a place, where sheep ‘baa’ hello, cows ‘moo’ good- 
night a toy- and book-filled playroom boasts spectacular 
mountain views and Mommy and Daddy feel so relaxed 
that they don’t fret when you only eat the chocolate 
chips on your teddy bear pancakes." 

Here's hoping “Mommy and Mommy" feel just as 
comfortable. 

- KATHRYN FLAGG 

House Agriculture 
Committee Passes GMO 
Labeling Bill 

The House Agriculture Committee last week voted 
8-3 to approve a GMO labeling bill that would make 
Vermont the first state to require food manufacturers 
to mark products that contain genetically modified in- 
gredients. GMO labeling has broad 
support among the public 
and state lawmakers — 
a third of whom are 
sponsoring one of 
two bills this year — 
but the legislation 
faces an uphill 

Lobbying from 
the biotech indus- 
try and the threat 
of a lawsuit could 
hinder the House bill’s 
chances moving forward. 

House Agriculture Committee 
chair Rep. Carolyn Partridge (D -Windham) says her 
committee passed an “excellent” bill. “I think it's ulti- 
mately defensible when and if it goes to court.” 

- KATHRYN FLAGG 
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constructive relationship with the 
owners. More carrot than stick, in other 
words. That approach worked with Big 
Rack Ridge owner Doug Nelson, Berry 
adds, who voluntarily destroyed native 
deer and moose trapped inside his 
fenced property. 

“I spent a lot of time kicking dirt out- 
side the fence of that facility, just talking 
about what we were going to do,” Berry 
says. “We’ve made huge progress in the 
past couple of years.” 

But the state’s patience with Wild Hill 
may finally be reaching 
its limit. The preserve’s 
permit wasn’t renewed 
for 2013 and won’t be 
until it files complete 
reports not just for 2011 
but also 2012, Berry 

In addition, Wild 
Hill is currently 
under criminal inves- 
tigation, though Berry 
won’t say why. Major 
Dennis Reinhardt 
of Fish & Wildlife’s 
enforcement divi- 
sion says informa- 
tion gathered from 
Hunt the Ridge — the 
unlicensed captive- 
hunting facility — im- 
plicated Wild Hill in 
a potential criminal 
violation, though he 
would not elaborate. 

Vermont has taken 
several steps to keep 
chronic wasting dis- 

prohibiting importa- 
tion of whole-deer 
carcasses from states 
with CWD, imposing 
bans on feeding and 
baiting free-range 
deer, and warning 
hunters against using products con- 
taining deer urine — a prime conduit 
for the disease — that come from cap- 
tive deer facilities. The state also tests 
deer every hunting season — it took 
brain-stem samples from 3136 deer in 
2009 — and hasn’t gotten a positive 
result yet. 

Yet state wildlife officials say it’s 
only a matter of time before CWD 
shows up in Vermont. A 2011 plan for 
managing an outbreak estimates the 
arrival date at “a few decades," given 
the way the disease moves over land 
in native deer herds. Once the disease 
infects 2 percent of a local deer popu- 
lation, the reports states, it’s “virtually 
impossible" to eliminate. ® 


Captive Hunting «m 

With the stakes so high, why has the 
state of Vermont cut Wild Hill Preserve 
so much slack? 

“That’s a perfectly fair question,” says 
Commissioner Berry. “Frankly, if there 
are folks who think we should have 
moved this along more quickly, you could 
make an argument that they’re right.” 

In Wild Hill’s defense, Berry says the 
preserve has existed for decades with 


no government regulation and was sud- 
denly hit with a host of new rules two 
years ago. 

“In the rural parts of the state, 
people do what they want to do. Which 
is kind of endearing in some ways, that 
Vermont — one of the oldest settled 
states in the country — is still the 
Wild West,” Berry says. “But I think 
that’s why it’s harder to get people 
to come into compliance with newer 
regulations when they’ve been doing 
something in a certain way out in the 
hinterlands, where they feel they’re 
not bothering anybody.” 

The goal with Wild Hill has been 
“voluntary compliance,” Berry says, 
and the way to get it is to develop a 
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Beloved Musician, Conductor and Mentor 
Jaime Laredo Performs With the VSO 


i 
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I t would have been nice to interview 
jaime laredo in person for a piece 
about the Vermont symphony orchestra 
conductor and world-class violinist, 
but the man's schedule is insane. 

“It is insane,” Laredo agrees with a 
hearty laugh in a call from San Francisco, 
where he has just arrived with his 
wife, cellist sharon robinson, to play a 
concert with the Kalichstein-Laredo- 
Robinson Trio. Though based in 
Guilford, Vt. — the place he calls 
home — Laredo scheduled the phone 
interview a few days earlier from the 
couple’s other house in Cleveland, 
Ohio, where he and Robinson teach at 
the Cleveland Institute of Music. 

Meanwhile, the 71-year-old is also in 
the midst of his 39th (and final) season 
as artistic director of the 92nd Street Y's 
chamber concert series in New York. 
And he is planning his 20th season as 
artistic director-conductor of the New 
York String Orchestra, a year-end semi- 
nar for rising twentysomething musi- 
cians that culminates in performances 
at Carnegie Hall under Laredo's baton. 

Then there is his ongoing schedule 
of guest-conductor appearances with 
orchestras around the country, duo 
performances with Robinson and KLR 
concerts that take the trio around the 
globe from their base in Washington, 
D.C., where they are the chamber ensem- 
ble-in-residence at the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts. 

Amid all this activity, Laredo will 
return to Vermont to perform in 
the VSO's Masterworks 4 concerts 
this weekend, conducted by Vinay 
Parameswaran. The program features 
concertos for two violins by J.S. Bach, 
Philip Glass and DAVID LUDWIG; the last 
work, by the VSO’s new-music adviser, 
was specifically commissioned for 
the project. On violin will be Laredo 
and Jennifer Koh, his former student 
at the Curtis Institute of Music in 
Philadelphia, where he taught for 35 

Vermonters often see Laredo 
from the back, dressed in one of his 
signature black, mandarin-collared 
shirts, baton in hand. This weekend's 
concert series offers an opportunity 
to see him in two other roles, for which 
he is perhaps better known outside 



Vermont: musician and mentor. It 
seemed like a good occasion to ask the 
performer and teacher about his views 
on conducting. 

Laredo has been playing profession- 
ally for 60 years. In that time, he soloed 
works by Igor Stravinsky and Samuel 
Barber under those composers' own 
batons, and played viola for 15 years in 
a quartet with violinist Isaac Stern, 
pianist Emanuel Ax and cellist Yo-Yo 
Ma, among other feats. (Back when 

he trained at Curtis, Laredo explains, 
all violin students were required to 
learn viola.) 

Born in Bolivia to a family 
with no other musicians, Laredo 
showed so much promise by age 
6 that his violin teacher urged 
the family to move to Europe 
or America, he recalls. Laredo’s 
father chose San Francisco, 
where he had grown up. Five 
years later, the 11-year-old musi- 
cian made his professional debut 
with the San Francisco 
Symphony. After Laredo 
won the 1959 Queen 
Elisabeth of Belgium interna- 
tional violin competition at 
age 17, his elated home country named 
a soccer stadium after him and printed a 
Jaime Laredo stamp. 

“I became a national hero, I think, be- 
cause the country had only been known 
for revolutions and turmoil before 
that," Laredo jokes with characteristic 
modesty. 

Over his long teaching career — 
after Curtis, he taught at the Indiana 
University School of Music for seven 
years until he started at Cleveland last 
fall — Laredo has become a kind of hero 
to many of his students, too. 

The Masterworks 4 concerts are a 
testament to that. Though the program 
ends with Mozart’s 40th symphony, it 
contains three of the four double concer- 
tos Koh put together for a project named 
Two x Four — that is, four concertos for 
two violins. (The fourth is another com- 
mission by composer Anna Clyne.) Koh, 
36, initiated the project to celebrate 
the teacher-student relationship, and 
Laredo’s mentorship in particular. 

“He's one of the greatest, most gener- 
ous human beings, I would say — and in 


the world of music, he’s one of the most 
beloved of musicians,” Koh says unre- 
servedly in a phone interview from New 
York. 

When Koh was 14 and playing in 
Detroit, Isaac Stern asked to hear her 
play and immediately recommended she 
study with Laredo. Why? “It had a lot to 
do with Jaime’s reputation and how his 
colleagues really love him,” she replies. 

Like many of Laredo’s former stu- 
dents, including the innovative Hilary 
Hahn, MacArthur fellowship winner 
Leila Josefowicz and Vermont’s own 
soovin kim (who founded the lake 

CHAMPLAIN CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL), Koh 

has achieved a certain level of stardom. 
When asked about his proteges, how- 
ever, Laredo says he dislikes the word. "I 
prefer to think of them as people I have 
played with,” he says. 

That tendency to treat budding virtu- 
osos as equals helps explain why he’s so 
beloved. Laredo’s style with his students 
"wasn’t a matter of breaking them down 
and building them up again,” says Koh 
— an approach common among conser- 
vatory faculty. Then, as now, “he leaves 
space for other people, for a conversa- 
tion to take place, musically speaking.” 

When Laredo did see room for im- 
provement in Koh’s playing, she adds, 
“He would say, ‘Maybe this section isn’t 
holding together, so why don’t you think 

Koh says the "conversation" that will 
happen at the VSO concerts between 
herself and Laredo is partly genera- 
tional. “Jaime is an old-school player: He 
sounds so warm. But I play Bach, for 
example, much leaner than he does,” 
she says. “It really does make the pieces 
more compelling.” 

Though the connection will be less 
visible onstage, Laredo also mentored 
David Ludwig, who wrote the third 
double concerto on the program, 
“Seasons Lost,” specifically for the two 
violinists. Ludwig, 40, teaches composi- 
tion at Curtis — where, like Laredo, he 
also studied — and appreciates the older 
pedagogue’s mentoring skills from a dif- 
ferent perspective. 

“What we do in classical music is so 
personal that the teaching of it has to 
be done with great care. You’re deal- 
ing with these young people’s futures. 
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absolutely,” Ludwig comments by 
phone from Philadelphia. “Jaime has 
always been thinking about that. He's 
legendary in the field for being so gener- 
ous and positive and enthusiastic.’’ 

Ludwig introduced himself to Laredo 


“orchestra players look on me as an 
equal, someone who doesn’t just tell 
them what to do but can do it." 

“Jaime is a mensch. He’s a complete 
and total mensch," affirms Hilary hatch, 
VSO violinist for the past 30 years. 


is a 20-year-old Curtis student, aware Hatch, who has also played with £ 
that the famed violinist already knew number of regional orchestras in Maine, 


his family. (The composer’s grandfathei 
Rudolf Serkin, a pianist who cofounded 
the Marlboro Music Festival, was direc- 
tor of Curtis when Laredo began study- 
ing there.) 

But, says the composer, “his mentor- 
ship really came with the [VSO] orches 


Massachusetts and Connecticut, adds, 
“He’s the only conductor I’ve ever had 
who, just before every concert, says, 
‘Have fun!’" 

The Leicester-based violinist recalls 
that when Laredo was first hired in 
1999 — he was handpicked by then- 


•a” — a relationship that began 10 years CEO Tom Philion — VSO members w 
ago, when Laredo and the VSO secured a bit upset. While they had collectively 
a Meet the Composer grant for Ludwig’s voted for Laredo’s predecessor, Kate 
residency. Tamarkin, after a 


During that 
orchestra helped corn- 

works from Ludwig, 
which often led to 
other commissions. 

When the residency 
came to an end, Laredo 
kept the composer on 
as new-music adviser 
— a position Ludwig 
calls “very rare” among 
orchestras. “He’s one of 
the great champions of 
contemporary music,” 

Ludwig adds. “Young 
composers need advo- 
cates like him.’’ 

So how does conducting fit into 
this musician and mentor's busy life? 
Though he never trained as a conductor, 
Laredo says he learned from a number 
of great musician-conductors simply by 
soloing under them, including George 
Szell, who was also an accomplished 
oboist, violinist and pianist. 

Since he began conducting in 1975 
with the Scottish Chamber Orchestra — 
a gig that lasted 25 years; the man appar- 
ently does nothing short-term — Laredo 
has approached the art in the same spirit 
of collaboration as he does teaching. “I 
don’t think of myself in any kind of dic- 
tatorial way," he reflects. “Conducting 
is like leading a very large quartet. Very 
often, we’ll ask players, ‘How would you 
like to do this passage?'” 

And as a performer, he points out. 


HE LEAVES SPACE 
FOR OTHER 
PEOPLE, FOR A 
CONVERSATION 
TO TAKE PLACE. 
IHMSPEAKII 


of 


gues 




appearances, Hatch 


says, “we 1 




JENNIFER KOI 


sented with Jaime, and 
we didn’t like that.” 
But since then, she 
notes, “the quality of 
the orchestra and its 
performance level 
have just increased 
dramatically.” 

Laredo says he took 
the job partly because 
of what he had identi- 
fied during a single 
guest-conductor ap- 
pearance as the VSO's 
"unique atmosphere. It’s like a family. I 
don't see that in any other professional 
orchestra," he avers. 

Today, that warmth may be due as 
much to Laredo as to anything else. As 
Ludwig puts it, “Orchestras reflect like 
mirrors their management and musical 
direction. This orchestra — you know, 
big surprise! — is positive. They come to 
play for Jaime. He gets incredible devo- 
tion from these guys.” ® 
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Cartoonist and Graphic Memoirist Alison Bechdel 
Talks About Telling Her True Stories 



on’t tell anybody I showed 
you this,” alison bechdel told 
her fans packed into the St. 
Michael’s College mccarthv 
arts center last Tuesday night. She stood in 
front of a screen showing a slide from her 
beloved late comic strip, “Dykes to Watch 
Out For,” depicting a graphic bedroom 
scene. Since this is Bechdel, whose “Dykes” 
strip ran in feminist and alternative news- 
papers (including Seven Days) for 25 years, 
the scene involved two women, and one 
of them was wearing what we might call, 
in polite company, a marital aid. Bechdel’s 
audience roared. 

Bechdel, 52, was at St Mike’s to give a 
presentation aptly titled "The Illustrated 
Life of Alison Bechdel.” She had started the 
evening by declaring her intention to talk 
about “how I got from writing a comic book 
about a bunch of lesbians to writing about 
my family.” But what followed was actually 
much richer. It was an in-depth tour of the 
writer’s insight and processes from child- 
hood through the overwhelming success 
of the “Dykes” series and two fantastically 
well-received graphic memoirs about her 
family: the New York Times best-seller Fun 
Home: A Family Tragicomic in 2006 and Are 
You My Mother?: A Comic Drama in 2012. 


The talk began simply, with the “why” 
of Bechdel's career. She grew up in 
Pennsylvania with parents who operated a 
funeral home (aka “fun home”) "in a house 
full of antiques, where there were secrets, 
and appearances were important,” she 

Appearances were so important, she 
told her audience, that as she grew older 
she increasingly noticed what she called 
“slippage” between the harmonious pic- 
ture her family projected to outsiders and 
what was really going on away from public 
view. So important that her closeted gay 
father met his end — accidentally or on 
purpose — by stepping in front of an on- 
coming truck. 

Even as Bechdel could see the power of 
comics to tell these ironic, personal stories, 
she said, it took her a while to develop her 

“There's an old saying that comics are 
for people who are mediocre writers and 
mediocre artists. In my case, those things 
are pretty much true,” the cartoonist said, 
as die screen showed a rejection letter 
from a graduate arts program that she 
noted was “one of several.” 

As Bechdel spoke, another rejection 
letter appeared on the screen behind her. 


this one from a literary magazine. 

“I decided that if the art wasn’t work- 
ing, I would try the writing ... but no.” 

That’s when, Bechdel said, she realized 
she could put the two art forms together 
to illustrate the tension between what she 
thought her life was “supposed” to be like 
and what it really was like. 

Next, the cartoonist moved on to the 
“how” of her work, reading chapters 


from both books and walking the audi- 
ence through the painstaking process she 
used to create them. Even Bechdel's most 
ardent admirers may not know that she 
often takes snapshots of herself to use as 
the basis of her drawings. For Are You My 
Mother?, this meant dressing up as her 
mother and setting a camera on a timer to 
take aerial shots from the loft in her house 
in Bolton. Bechdel showed a series of those 
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Short Takes on Film: Death Distribution; 
American Vinyl Premiere; Weekend Screenings 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 



Called Death, the little 

I ■ YVnnow-made roekumcntary 

I that could. Drafthouse Films 
has announced plans to distribute the doc 
from directors jeff howlett and mark covino, 


which will screen at SXSW next week. A 

we hope to see the flick on local screens. 

The success of Death reminds us that 
rock and roll is a perfect setting for 


underdog stories. Next Tuesday at nectar's, 
Burlington director david metzger will 
premiere his fictional take on the theme 
of talent struggling to be heard, a narrative 
feature called American Vinyl set in the 
Burlington music scene. 

Metzger, a 2005 graduate of Burlington 
College's film program, says his love of 
local live music inspired the film. “Most 
films about musicians are from the point 
of view of the wide-eyed up-and-comer 
... or the has-been seeking redemption,” 
he writes in an email. “I wanted to make a 
movie about a middle-aged woman who is 
just starting ... going into that local bar and 
getting on that stage hoping that someone 
will enjoy her music." 

That tentative singer-songwriter is 
played by local chanteuse taryn noelle, 
who based the character on one she's been 
developing for a stage musical. John j. kross 
is a charismatic singer-comedian who asks 
her to join his tour, and natalie miller of 
spark arts plays his acerbic bandmate, 



who isn’t so sure about the newcomer’s 
potential. Interspersed interviews with 
local musicians, including brett hughes and 
justin levinson, underline universal aspects 
of the story. 

Metzger shot American Vinyl in 18 days 
last summer on his Canon T3i — much of 
it at Nectar’s and Metronome. Washes of 
color from the stage lights create a dream- 
like atmosphere, familiar to all those 
who’ve worshipped at the temple of local 
music — or tried their luck on stage. 

Miss the Vermont international film 
festival? This weekend, you have another 
chance to see four hits from last fall's fest 
on a big screen, including the acclaimed 
global-warming documentary Chasing Ice. 
See more info below. 
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photos, and the audience laughed and ap- 
plauded every one. 

Then again, her audiences — this one 
composed of college students and com- 
munity members of all ages — would likely 
dote on anything she had to say. Bechdel 
has a strong following, and, in particular, 
many gay and lesbian individuals are 
grateful to her for giving their lives 
visibility and recognition through her 
characters. 

"I remember feeling so lucky to find 
those little half-sized comic books. As I 
was coming out as a lesbian, I found so 
much hope in Alison's characters,” said 


julia berberan, director of the Center for 
Women and Gender at St. Mike's, when 
she introduced Bechdel. “I felt they un- 
derstood what was going on. They reas- 
sured me that I was not alone, and that I 
could really live the life I wanted to live." 

The mood during Bechdel’s talk ranged 
from earnest to jokey. Joanna beall, who 
teaches creative writing at Burlington 
College, asked Bechdel during a Q&A after 
her talk why she always used reality as the 
basis for her work. 

“To piss off my mother,” Bechdel 
quipped, to more laughter and applause. 
“It’s something inherent in my identity 
that telling these true stories has felt 
important. But it’s very difficult,” she con- 
tinued. “My family is not psyched about 
all this. I don't recommend it ... unless 
you're trying to piss off your family. Then 
it works really well.” ® 



Calling all comics fans: The makers of 
Cartoon College, a documentary about the 
center for cartoon studies in White River 
Junction, hope to screen their film at 
merrilcs roxy cinemas on April 6. But first 
they need to sell enough tickets via Tugg. 
com. Tix will go on sale March 8 for the 
effort to bring the film — and a Q&A with 
cartoonists such as james sturm — to the 
Queen City. 

Cute, or iiber-cute? Royalton couple 
myra and jim Hudson used their natural 
resources — kids and ponies — to make a 
feature-length Western with a cast com- 
posed entirely of youngsters. Watch the 
trailer for Pasghetti Western on YouTube. 

Want to appear in a documentary? This 
Friday and Sunday, Burlington’s dreamlike 

arts to film two performances of a one-man 
show by nonagenarian garry oavis, who 
lives in Burlington but considers himself 
a citizen of all nations. Footage from the 
performances will feature in a full-length 
documentary about Davis from California- 
based director Arthur Kanegis. ® 








com/events/3037, cartooncollegemovie. 


My Country Is the World and the World Is 
My Stage: The True Story of Garry Davis. 
Friday. March 8, 7 p.m. (in English) and 

Center for the Dramatic Arts in Burlington. 
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ON A ROLL 

'It's sort of a stereotype 
that people with 
disabilities bowl a lot," 

says EMILY ANDERSON, 

director of creative 
performance and cultural 
access at vsa Vermont. 

"Mark says, 'We're moving 
beyond the 'R' word, 
but we're not giving up 
bowling! A lot of joy takes 
place under the auspices 
of this much-joked-about 
institution.” 

■Mark" is mark utter, 
and his comments 
resulted from Supported 
Typing, a facilitated-communication technique in which Anderson is trained 
that enables 48-year-old Utter, who has a form of autism and is nonverbal, 
to express himself. (The “R“ word? Guess.) Now Utter, who began typing in 
his early thirties, has written a screenplay for a 30-minute film about what 
it's like to be him. "I Am in Here" will premiere on March 16 at the Main Street 
Landing Film House, followed by a "talk-back" with Utter. 

But first, there is bowling. That is, a bowl-a-thon fundraiser this Sunday 
at Champlain Lanes in Shelburne; proceeds will help Utter take his show on 
tour to film fests and communication conferences. The fundraiser was mike 
longe's idea, says Anderson. The Champlain Lanes owner knows Utter— who 
bowls twice a week and shot a scene in his movie there — and was inspired 
by his story. Anderson explains. 

To participate, players must raise $100 each. "If they raise $250, they get a 
T-shirt," Anderson adds. Individuals can show up at the bowling alley, but for 
teams of four that want to reserve a lane. It will be easier if they do it ahead 
of time, she suggests. 

The bowl-a-thon is one of several smaller fundraisers for Utter’s project 
Anderson says some $35,000 have been raised toward a target budget of 
50 grand. That's a lot of bowling. Of course, Anderson points out, "people can 
also just go to our VSA website” and donate. 

If creating "I Am in Here" is sweet for Utter, it is as well for Anderson. She's 
worked with Utter for a long time and is responsible for bringing him out 
of his silence. "About 15 years ago, when Mark was in a class and couldn't 
contribute to a play we were writing, I asked him if he wanted to try writing 
(typing), and he said yes," she recalls. "He wrote really sweet lines for a play 
that my theater company still performs to this day.” (Anderson is director of 
awareness theater company, which works with people with disabilities.) 

As for the film, which Anderson produced and codirected with jim heltz 
of green mountain video, it has a cast of 63, including Vermont actors paul 
schnabel and rusty dewees. "We saw it yesterday," Anderson says. "I think its 
a beautiful piece of work." With a day-in-the-life structure, the movie "uses 
humor to highlight the contrast between people's perceptions of Mark and 
the intelligent man trapped inside," she says. 
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"I AM IN HERE" BOWL-A-THON 

Sunday, March 10, 10:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. at Champlain Lanes, Shelburne. 
$100. To register as a bowler or make a donation, visit vsavt.org. Premiere 
of "I Am in Here," Saturday, March 16, 7 to 9 p.m. at the Main Street Landing 
Film House, Burlington. Donations. For more info about Mark Utter, read 
Ken Picard's Seven Days cover story ("Utterly Mark") from last April at 
sevendaysvt.com. 
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Dear Cecil, 

Whenever there's a really bad 
storm, environmentalists 
on the left and apocalypse 
enthusiasts on the right act 
as though it's self-evident 
that hurricanes and other 
storms are becoming more 
frequent and intense. 
Environmentalists cite global 
warming, while apocalypse 
enthusiasts blame sinners for 
incurring God's wrath. But I 
never see any statistics show- 
ing the hurricane situation is 
actually, quantiflably getting 
worse. Does anyone have solid 
facts on this? Are there more 
(and worse) hurricanes than in 

Geoffrey Card 

L et me declare my bias, 
Geoff. Do I personally 
think the wacky weather 
lately is a sign of climate 
change? Hell, yes. Do we have 
ironclad scientific proof that 
hurricanes, the most spectacu- 
lar weather disaster, are getting 
worse? No, we don't 

At first glance, hurricane 
frequency seems to be on the 
upswing. Notwithstanding year- 
to-year fluctuations, the trend 
from 1878 to 2008 shows the av- 
erage annual total of hurricanes 
increasing from seven to 12. Aha, 
you say, proof of global warming! 
However, closer analysis suggests 
the rise can mostly be explained 
by improved weather observa- 
tion — in the old days storms 
in remote parts of the globe 
just weren’t reported. When 


short-lived hurricanes Ousting 
two days or less) are filtered from 
the historical results, and missed 
hurricanes from earlier years 
are estimated and added in, the 
long-term average is essentially 
unchanged. 

What has risen sharply, ac- 
cording to some scientists, is hur- 
ricane severity. They say the aver- 
age annual number of category 4 
and 5 hurricanes, which together 
cause nearly half of all hurricane 
damage, has more than doubled 
since the early 1970s. That’s a 
big deal because — and here's 
something few people realize — 
climate-change models suggest 
the number of hurricanes will, if 
anything, decline. What will rise 
is the intensity of the ones we get. 

Why? An important factor in 
hurricane strength is fluctuations 
in sea surface temperature, or 
SST. A hurricane is a giant heat 


engine, drawing its energy from 
warm ocean water. The warmer 
the water, the more powerful 
you’d expect hurricanes fed from 

Sure enough, changes in SST 
in the North Atlantic during the 
20th century track reasonably 
closely with regional hurricane 
intensity. From 1950 to the mid- 
1970s, when ocean waters cooled, 
possibly because of a buildup in 
atmospheric pollution, hurri- 
cane severity declined. From the 
mid-’70s onward, ocean surface 
temperatures went back up and 
hurricanes got worse. 

Or so some claim. Skeptics, 
however, contend that what looks 
like a jump in hurricane sever- 
ity over the past 40 years is the 
result in part of underestimating 
storm intensity in the ’70s and 
’80s. This illustrates the larger 
problem: Practically everything 


we can say about hurricanes is in 
dispute. A major stumbling block 
is lousy data. In contrast to tree 
rings, sediment layers and other 
reliable climate-change markers, 
information about hurricanes 

Observation via aircraft didn’t 
begin until the 1940s. Satellite 
surveillance started in the 1960s 
but initially offered only limited 
information; solid estimates of 
hurricane wind speeds didn't 
become available until 1989. 
Result: We lack enough reliable, 
long-term global hurricane data 
to draw any firm conclusions. 

We do have decent long-term 
data for North Atlantic hurri- 
canes, but they represent only a 
fraction of the world total and are 
subject to a decades-long natural 
cycle that at the moment is on the 
rise. All that having been taken 
into account, even some doubt- 
ers acknowledge that recent 
increases in storm severity may 
be partly attributable to human- 
caused global warming. But the 
confidence in such claims is low. 

Wait a second, you say. What 
about that widely publicized 
report last fall from the insur- 
ance company Munich Re saying 
storm-damage claims in North 
America have quintupled over 
the past three decades, with a tril- 
lion dollars in losses and 30,000 
dead? Turns out much of that was 
due not to climate change but 


to dopes putting themselves in 
harm’s way, by doing things like 
building houses in flood zones. 

Once you account for popula- 
tion growth and suburban sprawl 
and whatnot, a good deal of the 
apparent increase in losses goes 
away. A 2011 meta-study looked 
at 22 recent analyses of loss 
trends following natural disas- 
ters and found that (a) in only 
eight studies did the researchers 
conclude there'd been an actual 
climate-driven increase in losses 
(that is, not due to there being 
more victims with more to lose); 
and (b) any of the eight could 
have reached the opposite con- 
clusion had certain assumptions 
and omissions been corrected. 

But you know what? I'd just 
as soon keep mum about that. 
There’s a long list of scholarly 
studies showing human activity 
is almost certainly affecting the 
climate. So far they’ve had no 
noticeable impact on the know- 
nothing element, whose idea of a 
smoking gun evidently is having 
the ocean lapping at their door- 
steps. Hurricane Sandy, by scar- 
ing the daylights out of the New 
York media people who set the 
national agenda, has at last gotten 
the climate-change conversation 
off the dime. Can we legitimately 
blame that disaster on global 
warming? No, but I'm not going 
to object if a lot of people do. 
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The Shield 


T he fare was to Hogansburg, New 
York, the main town of the St. 
Regis Mohawk Reservation. The 
Mohawk Indian name for the res- 
ervation is Akwesasne. 

I’m honestly unsure whether it’s in- 
sensitive to employ the term "Indian" as 
opposed to “Native American.” The native 
people I’ve run into through the years 
seemed comfortable referring to their 
heritage as “Indian,” so there’s one indica- 
tor. And the customer, Ronald Deseronto, 
whom I was driving on this brisk winter 
afternoon immediately identified himself 
as a "full-blooded Mohawk Indian,” so I’m 
going with that. 

Ronald’s Indian pedigree was evident 
in his appearance. His eyes were dark and 
wide set on a broad face with high cheek- 
bones. Despite his age, his hair and eye- 
brows — undyed, to my eyes — were sheer 
black. Observing his weathered skin, all I 
could think of was a fading sunset. 

He had just been released from Fletcher 
Allen. It could have been heart; it could 
have been kidneys. I didn't ask, and he 
didn’t tell. But he was 74 years old and 
talky, which pleased me to no end; the ride 
to Hogansburg would take more than two 
hours, and I had a feeling Ronald would 
have nothing but fascinating stories to tell. 

As we made our way beyond the 
Burlington environs, I said, “I grew up in 
New York City, and there was one Mohawk 
Indian kid I remember from the neighbor- 
hood. His name was Rainbow, or at least 
that’s what everybody knew him as. I recall 
him telling me that his dad worked on the 
'high steel,’ building the skyscrapers in 
Manhattan." 

“Oh, yeah, I did that, too,” Ronald said. 
‘You did? In New York City?” 

“No, never down there, but I walked the 
high steel in cities all over New England. 
Not for too long, though. I hated it. Us 


Indians are supposed to have this great bal- 
ance, right? Well, I sure didn’t.” 

“So I wondered about this — on the res- 
ervation, are hunting and fishing still a big 
part of people's lives?” 

'Yeah, it is for some folks, but not me. 
My dad tried to get me into it, but I never 
would hunt with him. One time he did 
convince me to go out fishing. He set me up 
on the lakeshore, and I put some worms on 
the hook and gave it a go. The next thing 
I know, a huge black eel leaps out of the 
water and around my neck. I was scream- 


ing, scared out of my mind! My father 
yanked it off, and I told him, ‘Well, pops — 
that's it for fishing.' Luckily, my sister was 
a real outdoors girl, so he could always do 
that stuff with her.” 

“That's a great story," I said, at the same 
time wondering how true it could be. Can 
an eel really do that? Who cares? I decided. 
“So could I ask you another question about 
life on the reservation? Do you mind?” 

“Be my guest,” he replied. 

“Are there still traditional healers? You 
know, what the white people would call 

“Oh, sure,” Ronald said, “there are still 
healers.” He paused for a moment, then 
added off-handedly, “Yeah, I’m one.” 

“Really?" I said. “How does that work? I 
mean, were you taught by an elder?” 

“It was my grandmother. She was known 
as a great healer. She could cure any ailment 
— physical, emotional, spiritual, it made no 
difference. And that was the problem. Folks 


were constantly coming over to the house. 
She didn't have a moment of peace. That's 
why I never really pursued that way of life.” 

“Don't the healers have, like, protection 
to take care of themselves?" 

“Oh, sure, we have this,” he said, pull- 
ing a necklace out from beneath his shirt. 
It was a leather strand with a small pouch 
on the end. “Anyway, this healing power 
is something from birth. It's known as the 
‘shield.’ From when I was little, the elders 
would say they saw it in me, that I had the 
shield.” 


“Very rarely. Once I was working for this 
white man off the reservation. I was out at 
his house for some reason. His young son 
was crying and crying, and the man’s wife 
said, ‘Don't bother with him. He's a sissy. 
It’s just an earache.’ I felt bad for the kid 
and asked if she wouldn’t mind if I healed 
him. She said OK, and I came back later 
that day with some skunk oil, which I 
heated and applied. The kid was fine in a 

“The next day we were doing some 
construction work at the kid's school, and 
he saw me and got very excited and ran up 
to me yelling to his classmates, 'That’s my 
Indian! That’s my Indian! He cured me.' I 
thought that was kind of funny, but I just 
don’t like the whole business.” 

We gabbed our way clear across upstate 
New York — west on Route 11 all the way, 
until we turned onto 37 for the final leg. 


And the talk was not just about Indian mat- 
ters. As we crossed onto Mohawk land, Ron 
pointed out various houses and landmarks. 
He seemed to be intimately familiar with 
every road, every field, every building. 

As we had grown quite at ease with 
each other, I jested, “So Ron — what kind 
of Indian are you, anyway? You don't fish, 
you don’t hunt.” 

Dialing up his formidable deadpan, he 
said, “I hunt pussy.” 

I turned to sneak another gander at this 
74-year-old man and thought. That’s kind of 
crude, but I’d bet he does just fine with the 
ladies. Though no outdoorsman, he was 
still quite masculine, with charm to spare. 

“Like at church, I have my eye on this 
one woman, this beautiful, widowed Latin 
lady. There’s something about her. She has 
this wiggle in her walk." He shot me a smile, 
raising his eyebrows. “Anyway, it's going to 
happen. I just know it.” 

The strains of “Always on My Mind” 
came drifting from the radio, and Ronald 
said, “Turn it up, man — that's Willie. I love 
this song.” I did, and he began to sing along. 
His voice was sonorous and soulful, like an 
old country crooner. I told him so, and he 
said, “I just love that country music. Always 

“So getting back to this Latina widow,” 

I said. “She sounds terrific. What’s her 

My customer laughed and said, “Don't 
you worry about her name.” 

“Ronald — come on, brother. It's not like 
I'm gonna go after her.” » 

He winked at me and said, “Every story g 
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THE MIRO SHOW 


AFTER A YEAR AT CITY 
HALL, HOW'S MAYOR 
WEINBERGER DOING? 



B urlington Mayor Miro Weinberger 
marked the anniversary of his elec- 
tion last Saturday with a public 
display that suggests he’s getting 
comfortable in the job. Wearing a gold lame 
shirt, silver boots and a flouncy, feathered hat, 
the sometimes tongue-tied Weinberger waved 
and swayed as he led the raucous annual Mardi 
Gras parade through downtown. Hizzoner 
will never match the flamboyant populism of a 
showman politician such as former New York 
City mayor Ed Koch, who died last month. But 
Weinberger did bust a move on Main Street. 

Burlington voters appear to increasingly 
accept their “fresh start” mayor, too. Even his 
partisan opponents concede that Weinberger’s 
popularity rating may have climbed past the 58 
percent mark he achieved on Town Meeting 
Day 2012. That a whopping 72 percent of 
voters agreed to increase their own taxes last 
November by approving Weinberger’s “fiscal 
stability bond” cannot be entirely attributed to 
the "Obama effect.” 

More recently, both Progressive and inde- 
pendent candidates have sought Weinberger’s 
endorsement in city council elections. 
Burlington's tiny Republican coterie likewise 
finds little to fault in Year One of Weinberger’s 
three-year tenure. As for the lovestruck local 
business community, the mayor’s honeymoon 
period may never come to an end. 

“The people of Burlington should be very 
proud of their mayor,” gushes Tom Torti, head 
of the Lake Champlain Regional Chamber of 
Commerce. “He's done everything he could 
reasonably be expected to do.” 

Not surprisingly, the Republican whom 
Weinberger trounced in last year’s Democratic 
landslide offers a less giddy appraisal. “His 
popularity stands somewhat as a contrast to 
the unpopularity of Bob Kiss,” suggests Kurt 
Wright, referring to Burlington’s previous 
mayor, who declined to run for reelection, 
ending a long streak of Progressive leadership 
in Burlington. 

Rachel Siegel, a Ward 3 Progressive city 
councilor, has a similar view. “People were 
mad at the Progressive Party and glad to 
have someone else” in office, she says. The 
Kiss administration was roundly criticized 
for mismanaging Burlington Telecom as the 
result of "borrowing” nearly $17 million from 
the general fund and failing to pay it back in 
accordance with its state operating license. 




Numbers Guy 

Weinberger’s top priority is shoring up the city’s finances, 
and in that subject he gives himself a good grade. In an 
interview last week, the mayor noted the $9 million fiscal 
stability bond will partially refinance BT’s unauthor- 
ized debt to the city. Burlington International Airport’s 
shaky finances have also been steadied by attenuating the 
payback period for $12 million in loans related to BTV’s 
garage-expansion project. 

Little-publicized deficits in the city’s water and sewer 
accounts have been eliminated as well, Weinberger says, 
observing that Moody's identified this combined $2.7 
million shortfall as a reason for lowering Burlington’s 
bond rating from A3 to Baa3 — the edge of the investment 
junkyard. 

Moody’s move last June did serious damage to 
Burlington's image, both on Wall Street and in the city’s 
own mirror. “It’s beneath us” to be rated so negatively, 
Weinberger said last year, lamenting that best-of-every- 
thing Burlington was beginning to be seen as a 
New England equivalent of "some dying Rust 
Belt city.” The downgrade is also whacking 
taxpayers in their wallets by pushing up 
the interest rates the city has to pay on 

said he expects Moody’s to ‘give a sign of 
improvement” when it updates its rating 
of the city’s creditworthiness within the 
next few weeks. 

The rookie mayor, who had no pi 
experience in running a public enterprise, 
keen to be seen as an attentive fiscal stew- 
ard. He notes that his upcoming budge 
which is due in June, does n< 
any property-tax increases. 

Most Progs and Republic 
agree the Weinberger admin 
istration has restored sor 
order to the city's books. 

Paul Sisson, the interim 
chief administrative 
officer, gets a lot of 
the credit for that. 

Torti calls Sisson, 

years for accounting 
mega-firm KPMG, 

“monumentally 
competent.” Ward 
2 Progressive 
councilor Max 
Tracy says the 

eyman with the 
natty threads has 
done “great work.” 


le strategy available to the 


permanent CAO when his interim appointment expires in 
June, Weinberger says. The mayor praises Sisson’s work 
but says he wants a CAO with a strong background in 
municipal finance — and Sisson doesn’t have that kind of Building a Rep 
experience. 

Can he clean up the Burlington Telecom mess? Vince 
Brennan, another Prog councilor, says he's pleasantly has u T . lp p| 0l i with intangibles, such as the city's balance 
surprised by the Weinberger administration's handling sheet, and he’s brought together disparate interest groups 


an” by 


of BT, noting that the new mayor didn't 
offloading the essentially bankrupt city- 
fire-sale price. But there's still no solutic 
Weinberger can’t negotiate a deal with any prospective 
partner until Citibank’s $33 million federal 
BT is settled inside or outside of < 
y-Citi talks is scheduled for 


the Champlain Parkway and downtown and waterfront 
sight for BT. development. 

But there’s been little physical change in the city since 
he became mayor last April, even though Weinberger has 
md round of held press events touting public-works projects while en- 
couraging downtown residential development. The m 


BT’s $17 million debt overhang also remains a problem mayor is, after all, an experienced housing developer. He 


despite the offset provided by the £9 million fiscal stabilil 


and his private-: 


bond in conjunction with an £8 million surplus Burlington condo complex on North Avenue - 




will r 


: become the 



accrued during Kiss’ tenure. The city now has the money 
compensate for an eventual write-off of the debt 
owed by BT, Weinberger says. Though he adds 

ire’s still a chance that at least a portion of downtown revitalization 
the £16.9 million will be paid back 
city's general fund. 

On another key financial n 
Weinberger has made no progress 


residential construction projects under way in Burlington. 

At the city hall sit-down, Weinberger reiterated his 
facilitating in-fill housing. ‘We’ve seen 
across the country in the 
last 20 years, with more and more people choosing to live 
in downtowns, but that hasn’t happened in Burlington,” he 
says. "That has to change.” 

The mayor says he will soon commission an indepen- 


toward righting the imbalance be- dent study of Burlington's housing supply and demand 
in comparison to those of similar cities. It's 
an enigma, he observes, that local nonprofit 
organizations have been “pioneering” the 
affordable-housing movement and yet housing 
in Burlington remains among the least afford- 
able in New England. 

Weinberger says he will soon turn his atten- 
tion to downtown development sites such as the 
“superblock” on which Memorial Auditorium 
sits. First, though, the administration’s gaze is 
fixed on the waterfront. 

Projects will start to take shape there within 
the next few months, the mayor says, pointing 
to construction of a $1 million skate park, $2.5 
million worth of repairs to the bike path be- 
tween Perkins Pier and the Urban Reserve, and 
$3 million in infrastructure upgrades near the 


ITS THE MOST 

DEMANDING JOB 

'VE EVER HAD. 

MAYOR MIRO WEINBERGER 


revenues and expendi- Moran Pi; 
tures in the pension system for 
city employees. Retirement 


Also in the pipeline: repairs and beautification initia- 
es at 30 sites around the city, financed through the $1 
obligations are only 70 percent million Penny for Parks fund. The city is moving steadily 

funded at present Federal law toward construction of the long-stalled Champlain 
Parkway, the mayor maintains, estimating that bulldozers 
will start clearing its route through the South End some 
time next year — or maybe in 2015. 

All these initiatives were “almost at a dead stop” when 
he took office, Weinberger points out. 

The Moran Plant, meanwhile, looms as perhaps 
the most visible challenge confronting the city’s first 
Democratic administration in 31 years. Its Progressive 


does not permit so steep a 
shortfall in a private-sector 
pension system. And there’s 


complex financing prob- 
lem, as Sisson made clear 
at a January briefing. He 
also noted that wresting 
concessions from city 


THE MIRO SHOW 



predecessors were stymied for decades in 
efforts to rehab and repurpose the derelict 
hulk that squats on prime lakefront land. 
Weinberger says he “made the right deci- 
sion” last year in scrapping the proposal 
for an ice-climbing wall inside Moran, but 
the city doesn't have a new plan for the 

Prog councilor Brennan says 
Weinberger actually made the wrong 
decision on Moran; he says the reconstruc- 
tion could have moved forward without a 
specified use. “We could’ve broken ground 
on Moran,” Brennan suggests. “The [tax 
increment financing] money for it is in 
place. It wouldn’t be a problem in finding 
something to occupy it. I mean, Miro’s a 
developer, isn’t he?” 

Reid Allen, a seventysomething 
organizer for the Meals on Wheels pro- 
gram, proposed an alternative move on 
Moran during last week’s installment of 
“Mornings with Miro," a weekly coffee 
klatch the mayor holds at the Bagel Cafe & 
Deli on North Avenue. 

“Tear it down,” Allen advises. 

“I hear you,” the mayor replies. “That’s 
on the table. It’s a complicated decision. So 
much money has been spent on it already.” 

Public-Private 

Partnership 

Weinberger’s vox-pop sessions have done 
a lot to market his man-of-the-people 
brand. Pulling out his iPhone at the bagel 
shop, the Yalie from Hartland offers to take 
Allen’s picture to accompany a tweet the 
mayor says he wants to send as an appeal 
for Meals on Wheels volunteers. The still- 
dark-haired 43-year-old also asks Allen’s 
o breakfast companion, Cookie Manning, to 
tj list her complaints about the city she's oc- 
5 cupied for the last 59 years. 

° 'It’s changed so much,” Manning 
> muses. “All the building on Battery Street. 
“> Worries about walking around." 

Loyal Ploof, a Ward 4 council candi- 
date, stops by the mayor’s table to com- 
£ plain about a city official. “She’s a piece 
S of garbage,” spews Ploof, who's wearing a 
A “Ron Paul Restore America” baseball cap. 
g As many as 10 locals used to come to the 

o bagel shop to schmooze in the run-up to 
the vote last November on the fiscal stabil- 
ity bond, Weinberger recalls. Today, only 
g five pause to chat with the mayor, who 
a shows up 15 minutes late for his advertised 
S 8 a.m. appearance. 

gj “It's important to have a regular pres- 
ence in the New North End," Weinberger 
says. “There’s an unnecessary polarization 
between the northern and southern parts 
of the city.” 

The New North End’s city coun- 
§ cil wards were also the only two that 
< Weinberger lost in the mayor's race. 
p Allen, the gregarious septuagenarian, 


flashes Weinberger a thumbs-up at the 
Bagel Cafe. ‘1 like what you're doing," he 
tells the mayor. “You're very visible.” 

Why doesn’t the mayor, a Hill Section 
homeowner, do a similar hangout in the 
Old North End? wonders Councilor Tracy, 
suggesting, “He needs to recognize there’s 
a lot of folks living on low and moderate 
incomes who need help.” 

Old North End councilor Siegel is more 
forgiving. She doesn’t feel the mayor is 
ignoring her neighborhood any more than 
all of Burlington’s other neighborhoods. 
“He's not focusing on that level," Siegel 
says. “He's paying more attention to city- 
wide stuff." 

Although Weinberger can seem awk- 
ward when pressing the flesh, he's not 
camera shy. Mayoral aide Mike Kanarick 
gathers the media for frequent public ap- 
pearances and press conferences, even 
when Weinberger doesn't have anything 
of substance to say. That effort, combined 
with considerable tweeting and other 
social-media strategies, has resulted in a 
public profile far more prominent than 
that of Kiss, the hermit mayor, who did not 
respond to a phone message requesting 
comment on his successor’s record. 

How does Weinberger describe what 
it’s like to reign over the Queen City? 

“It’s the most demanding job I’ve ever 
had,” he says. "Intellectually it's very chal- 
lenging, which I like.” 

What's the best part of being mayor? 

“Being able to respond to people when 
they ask for help.” 

That can be an 80-hour-a-week gig, 
Weinberger acknowledges, noting there 


are days when he works until midnight 
and is back at it by 6 the next morning. 
Despite the grueling schedule, he makes a 
point of dining with his wife and daughter 
three times a week and tries to ski with his 
family at Bolton Valley on one day of the 
weekend. 

Burlington First Lady Stacy Weinberger 
says she quit her job as codirector of the 
private Bellwether School in Williston in 
order to be “a stay-at-home mom.” The 
couple’s 7-year-old daughter, Li Lin, was 
a student there — until she switched to 
the public H.O. Wheeler Integrated Arts 
Academy in the Old North End. 

Stacy Weinberger says her role 
demands “spontaneity” in order to ac- 
commodate sudden schedule shifts. The 
mayor himself observes that such lurches 
can be disorienting. One day last month, 
for example, he attended a memorial ser- 
vice for the Burlington School District’s 
diversity czar Daniello Balon, who was a 
year younger than Weinberger when he 
died of a heart attack. The next morning, 
Weinberger was taking part in the noisy 
and joyous Penguin Plunge. 

What’s Left 

Weinberger presides over one of the most 
liberal enclaves in the United States — the 
city where the country’s most successful 
third party was born 30 years ago. But 
Weinberger is no liberal, Prog councilor 
Siegel says. “He’s a centrist,” she declares. 

The mayor doesn’t measure up on the 
“economic, social and environmental 
justice” issues the Progressive Party holds 
dearest, Siegel says. She cites, for example. 


Weinberger's support for basing the F-35 
fighter bomber at the city-owned airport. 
“It's an environmental catastrophe waiting 
to happen. And it’s going to make some 
poor people’s homes unlivable,” the out- 
spoken Prog predicts. 

Brennan, Siegel’s Ward 3 seatmate, 
complains that Weinberger has been 
wimpy on gun control. “It’s pathetic that 
we’re dominated by one party in the city 
council, the Vermont House and Senate 
and the governor’s office, and we can’t get 
legislation on guns,” chides Brennan, who 
was recently threatened with a handgun 
in a road-rage incident on the Burlington 
Beltline. “The mayor could have used his 
office to get this done,” the Prog councilor 
adds, referring to follow-up action on a 
recent city council resolution calling for a 
Burlington ban on assault rifles and high- 
capacity ammo clips. 

Weinberger has expressed support 
for that move on the council’s part, but 
Brennan says the mayor hasn't pressed the 
issue by demanding, for example, that the 
council’s public-safety committee take the 
next step toward making the assault-rifle 
ban a reality. 

Tracy, a 26-year-old champion of mari- 
juana legalization, notes that Weinberger 
remained silent on that issue, even after 70 
percent of city voters said yes in November 
to a nonbinding referendum to regulate 
and tax pot sales. And Siegel says she’s 
disappointed by the mayor’s unwillingness 
to encourage an independent review of 
Burlington police conduct following the 
rubber-round shooting of protesters last 
summer. 


The Progs and other exponents of 
working-class concerns are also dis- 
pleased that Weinberger didn’t object 
to exempting Skinny Pancake outlets at 
the airport from the city’s livable-wage 
ordinance. 

"There are lots of folks who arc strug- 
gling to find jobs that pay a livable wage, 
affordable and safe housing, health care, 
and this mayor has demonstrated that 
his top priorities are waterfront develop- 
ment,” says James Haslam, director of 
the Vermont Workers’ Center on North 
Winooski Avenue. That “isn’t surprising," 
Haslam adds, “because he's a developer, 
so developers are well represented in the 

Weinberger says in the city hall inter- 
view that he’s “committed to strengthen- 
ing enforcement” of the livable-wage 
ordinance. “It’s going to be substantially 
strengthened," the mayor promises. 

He appears to have hired staffers 
capable of helping him achieve this and 
other objectives. Almost everyone inter- 
viewed for this story has good things to 
say about the quality of the mayor’s top ap- 
pointees: Peter Owens 

and Economic 

Development Office, 

Eileen Blackwood as 

Simon at the Fletcher 
Free Library and Jesse 
Bridges as director of 
Parks and Recreatii 
But Blackwood 
brought on only after 

Weinberger flubbed 
his first attempt at fill- 
ing the city’s top legal 
position: He sailed 
into gale-force headwinds when he tried 
to hire his buddy. Democratic operative 
Ian Carleton, as city attorney for S7000 
more than the city’s pay scale indicated. 
The justification? Carleton boasted that 
he got his degree at Yale Law School. 
The mayor subsequently apologized, 
and Carleton withdrew his name from 
consideration. 

Democratic/Progressive State Senator 
Tim Ashe, who narrowly lost the Dem 
mayoral nomination to Weinberger 
in 2011 , says he’s most impressed by 
Weinberger's selection of Bridges. “I 
particularly commend him for taking a 
chance on a relatively young parks direc- 
tor," Ashe, 36, says in regard to the 31-year- 
old Bridges. "Bringing in a new generation 
isn’t something that happens often in 
municipal government." 

Ashe believes it's too soon to render a 

He does caution against the assumption 
that the fiscal stability bond will prove 


an effective instrument. It means that 
Burlington taxpayers “will be paying more 
up front with the potential of paying less 
down the road,” Ashe observes. “We'll see 
how that works out.” 

Independent City Councilor Karen 
Paul (Ward 6), a finance maven, agrees 
that judgments should be withheld at 
least until June, when Weinberger pres- 
ents a city budget that’s entirely of his 
own making. Paul does say, however, that 
Weinberger is off to a strong start, citing 
his appointment of Gene Richards as 
interim airport director. Paul, the cochair 
of the mayor’s Airport Strategic Planning 
Committee, says she’s confident BTV will 
fly right with Richards at the controls. 

But Paul sides with the Progs in 
criticizing Weinberger’s refusal to affirm 
unequivocally that the Moran Plant will 
remain publicly owned. The mayor’s 
stated unwillingness to have his “hands 
tied” by a Prog-backed resolution urging 
such a commitment temporarily soured 
relations between Weinberger and the 
four-member leftist minority on the 14- 
person council. 

The Progs and the 
top Dem are now back 
talking regularly, 
Tracy reports. And 
Weinberger, for his 

legial process between 
city hall and the city 
council in comparison 
the “divisions and 
acrimony" of previous 

But with the 

secure in his politi- 
cal ascendancy, Kurt 
Wright sees reason to worry about one- 
party domination. “Burlington is known as 
a place where political issues are discussed 
freely and with passion," Wright says. 
“I want to make sure that kind of debate 
isn't stifled,” he adds, citing Weinberger's 
smackdown of Ward 7 Republican Paul 
Decelles for casting the lone council vote 
against his fiscal stability bond. 

note, saying she’s struck by how often the 
council’s seven Dems vote as a bloc. “I’m 
not opposed to the Democrats; I’m not 
opposed to Miro; I’m not opposed to most 
of the things on his agenda," Siegel insists. 
“But I am opposed to a situation where 
one party can get a rubber stamp for what- 
ever it wants. 

“We need more democracy," she says, 
“not less.”® 

(Disclosure: Tim Ashe is the domestic 
partner of Seven Days publisher and co- 
editor Paula Routly.) 
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Participate in a Research Study 

Volunteers needed for ongoing Dengue fever vaccine studies 


• Healthy adults, ages 18-50 

• Up to $2060 in compensation 

• 1 8 month study 

• 2 doses of vaccine or placebo 

• 20 follow-up visits 

• Most visits are concentrated in the 
1 sf and 1 2th month of the study. 
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(all (802) 656-0013 for more info and lo schedule a screening. 
Leave your name, number, and a good time to call back. 

Email: VaaineTestingCenter@uvm.edu 




Outdoor Gear Exchange 


Loyalty Safe 

We’d like to recognize our dedicated 
customers with a special offer! 

1. Bring in any 2012 OGE receipt 
or other form of 2012 proof of purchase 


2. Tell us something you love about OGE 


3. Sign up for an in-store account 
(or use one you already have) 


«. Get 20% OFF our price 

on ANY one non-clearance item 
(or 10% OFF any two consignment items) 

Sale runs thru 3/1 8. Limit one discount per customer/account. 
Additional discounts will not be honored in conjunction with this sale. 
In-store purchases only. Some exclusions apply. 

57 Church Street Burlington (888) 5+7 +5 27 




Bespoke Spokes ■■ 

Custom bicycle companies roll into Burlington 
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T he latest artsy spot in Burlington’s 
South End has a brick-wall 
background, exposed overhead 
pipes and spotlights illuminating 
swoopy curves of metal. It's pleasing to the 
eyes — but it’s meant for the legs, the lungs 
and the lifestyle. In fact, the half dozen 
pieces on display are specifically designed 
to ride right out of the showroom, to make 
you feel happy and graceful and good, and 
to last your entire life. 

Welcome to Budnitz Bicycles, 
undoubtedly the hippest bike shop ever 
to hit Burlington. It’s located within JDK 
Design — principal Michael Jager is an avid 
cyclist — on the former site of an indoor 
skate ramp, next to JDK’s equally hip 
coffee shop, Maglianero. Budnitz Bicycles 
is the brainchild of Paul Budnitz, artist and 
founder of the online store Kidrobot. The 
retailer of high-end, titanium-and-steel 
urban bikes aims to change the way the 
Queen City — and the world — feels about 
wheels. 

“Bicycling can be beautiful and 
elegant,” says Budnitz, clad all in black and 
perched on a stool in his spanking-new 
space as he discusses changing the image 


of bicycles. ‘They're beautiful design 
objects; they’re beautiful mechanically, 

Budnitz knows a thing or two about 
design: Several of his Kidrobot toys are in 
the permanent collection of the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York City, and he 
has a deep background in photography. 


MY WHOLE THING IS 
GOING REM SLOW 
ON A REALLY FAST BIKE. 

PAUL BUDNITZ 


filmmaking and even video-game creation 
for Commodore 64s. But how’d a guy 
who has been a devotee of New York and 
Amsterdam, among other large cities, 
pick Burlington as the home for his 
international, artsy bicycle company? 

Finding a commercial space an arm’s 
length from Maglianero and a few pedals 



from the city’s bike path didn't hurt. But 
really, it was Burlington's people, rather 
than beans or biking amenities, Budnitz 
says, that helped him park his wheels 
here (though he funded the company 
in Boulder, Colo., in 2010). “There are a 
lot of hardworking people who deeply 
care about the community; that's for us, 
personally," he says. 

One of those individuals was JDK's Jager, 
whom Budnitz met by chance while visiting 
Burlington. Another was Chapin Spencer, of 
biking advocacy group Local Motion; when 
he got wind of potential relocation interest 
from Budnitz Bicycles, he checked in every 
few days with offers of help. “It’s really his 
fault that I'm here, in some ways,” Budnitz 
says of Spencer with a laugh. 

For his part, Spencer says the real 
draw for companies such as Budnitz is 
Burlington's “growing vibrancy that has 
the potential to take our local outdoor 
industry to the next level.” As Spencer 
pointed out on Maglianero’s blog, walking 
and bikinggenerate S82.7 million in annual 
economic activity and support more than 
1400 jobs. 

Budnitz Bicycles is currently a three- 
man operation, with fifth-generation 
painter and sculptor John Young — whom 
Budnitz met at a meditation retreat 
in Boulder, Colo. — handling much of 
the design, sales and media relations. 
Mechanic Hunt Manley was hired from 
Burlington’s Old Spokes Home to hand- 
build the bikes (the titanium frames are 
welded in Taiwan). 

A Budnitz bike is a wonder of good 
design: Model No. 1, for example, has a 
cantilevered titanium frame that never 
rusts or scratches, and a clean belt instead 
of a greasy chain. It weighs less than 20 
pounds. 

T hough custom bikes are hardly a 
new phenomenon, their growing 
presence in Vermont offers a new 
spin on alternatives to driving. Budnitz’s 
works of art aren’t the only options, espe- 
cially for athletes with a need for speed. 

Over on North Winooski Avenue, 
Joshua Saxe recently launched Burlington's 
second, and even smaller, start-up bicycle 
enterprise — Flahute Bikes, an online 
seller of custom cycles. The Montpelier- 
raised rider, a University of Vermont 
graduate and Skirack technician, operates 
Flahute solo from his home. Well, sort of 
solo: Saxe works with a team of Taiwanese 
manufacturers to create carbon-fiber bikes 
that are primarily designed for athletes 




competing in road, time-trial, cyclocross 
and mountain biking. 

“Many custom companies focus on 
aesthetics and comfort," Saxe says. “While 
we take that into account, we also include 
aerodynamics, based on the rider’s goals 
and abilities. It’s like an awesome, speedy 
carbon puzzle." 

Five years ago, Saxe built a bike from 
recycled parts to get it to work faster. 
When the racing bug bit him, he found he 
couldn't afford a fancy racing bike. 

“So I started putting designs together 
for a high-end and affordable carbon 
bike," says Saxe, who adds that he’s 


been inspired by bike companies such as 
Budnitz and Toronto’s Cervelo — “not 
their graphics but their geometries,” he 
clarifies. 

Saxe customizes Flahute’s graphics 
and colors, along with fit, for each rider. 
Having studied science at UVM, he knows 
enough about geometry to envision frames 
to suit each type of cyclist. 

Sleek, slick and aerodynamic, a Flahute 
bike is built for racing — not so much for 
tooling around the city. “It rides like the 
wind,” local cyclist Paul Markowitz says of 
his custom Flahute rig. 

Though Saxe says he’d love to have 
his own storefront someday, right 
now Flahute is a web business only; 
word of mouth and social media are 
his primary marketing tools. The 
unusual name helps: As Saxe explains, 
“flahute" was what post-World War II 
French journalists called their Belgian 
neighbors who had the grit to keep 
cycling amid the chaos. 


Saxe’s sportsman’s view of cycling is 
a far cry from that of Budnitz, who says 
he practices the opposite of racing. “My 
whole thing is going really slow on a 
really fast bike,” Budnitz says. “I love to 
take my time — I’ve discovered I get all 
the exercise I need just integrating this 
into my lifestyle. You should see me on a 
mountain bike — I don’t last too long.” 

The two shop owners do share an 
affinity for a city whose favorite mode of 
transportation has shifted, over time, from 
boats to trains to cars to bikes. “Burlington 
seems to be the hub of where things are 
going right now,” Budnitz says. “It’s really 
bringing more riders into 
the sport. It’s a time for 
big changes in cycling — 
things are either going to 
fall apart or they're going 
to grow, and Burlington 
has taken it as a time to 

Custom bikes don’t 
come cheap, of course. 
Saxe says he has worked 
hard to keep his operations 
cost-effective for riders. 
“My goal is to be able to 
sell a pretty nice bike for 
under $3000,” he says. 

Over at Budnitz, which 
was modeled in part after 
the luxury car industry 
and sells internationally, 
bikes start at $5500. 
“Some people say, ‘That’s 
a lot of money for a 
bicycle,'" their designer 
says. “And I say, ‘It’s not 
a lot of money for a car. 
It's going to last longer, 

medical bills and you’re 
going to be happy with it.”’ 

Online testimonials 
from Sydney, Osaka, 
London and Denver, among other cities 
worldwide, attest to the happiness 
part; riders gush about the comfort, the 
quiet, the performance, the style and the 
flawlessness of Budnitz Bicycles. One calls 
the Budnitz the “Ferrari ofbikes"; another, 
“the most incredible bike in the world.” 

Budnitz points out that his bicycles are 
made to last forever. His team also sells 
a lightweight lock that, with a key, locks 
down every bolt on the two-wheeler. 

What if you forget to bolt down your 
Budnitz? “If it’s stolen, we’ll help you 
get a new one,” says Budnitz, alluding to 
his company’s 20 percent discount on a 
replacement ride. “The idea is, you own 
one of our bikes for the rest of your life.” ® 


0 Budnitz Bicycles. 47 Maple Street 
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Brush With Death 

Defying the odds, a Charlotte backcountry skier survives a Rocky Mountain avalanche 
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T he last image seared into 
Charlie Brush's mind, right 
before a 500-foot-wide wall 
of snow buried him alive, was 
that of a fellow skier’s orange pants as 
she yelled, “Stop!” Then his world went 
dark. 

If his rescuers had taken another two 
or three minutes to find him and dig him 
out, Brush likely wouldn’t have returned 
to tell his story. To what does he credit 
his miraculous survival? 

“Dead-stupid luck," he says — and 
some well-timed "nagging" by his wife. 


Last month the Brushes, who 
live in Charlotte and run a property- 
management company in South 
Burlington, ’ 
on the last day 
of a three-day 
backcountry ski 
trip in Golden, B.C. The couple was 
snowcat, or off-trail, skiing in Chatter 
Creek, a 92-square-mile area northwest 
of Calgary that boasts some of the best 
powder in North America. 

Both Brushes are accomplished 
skiers. Charlie, who grew up in 
San Mateo, Calif., graduated from 
Middlebury College in 1969 and spent 
four years coaching the school’s alpine 
ski team. Mary was a top-ranked skier at 
the University of Vermont. In the 1970s 
she made the U.S. National Team, with 
three top-10 World Cup finishes, and 
competed in the '76 Winter Olympics in 
Innsbruck, Austria. 

Earlier this winter, Chatter Creek 
received a heavy dumping of snow. 
According to Dale McKnight, who 
owns the cat operation the Brushes 
were using, avalanche conditions were 
“generally good that day" — at least 
in areas that had already been skied. 
However, the spot where the Brushes 
and 10 other skiers were dropped off 
on that fateful morning — a short, steep 
basin called a fish bowl — had not been 
skied all season. 

After two days of poor visibility, the 
Brushes were relieved when the weather 
finally cleared enough for them to ski 
above the tree line. While in the trees, 
the skiers had been warned not to strap 
their poles to their wrists. Should one 



snag a branch, it could easily dislocate a 
shoulder. 

Butthatwarningalso had a drawback: 
A day earlier, a member of their group 
had lost a pole in deep powder and cost 
the group considerable time looking 
for it. Now that the skiers were in open 
terrain, Mary repeatedly reminded 
Charlie to strap on his poles — warnings 
that, Charlie now admits, he usually 
ignored. 

On the second run of the day, the 
Brushes and other skiers waited to ski 
into the fish bowl to a cat waiting a half 
mile below. Their guide went first, and 
two skiers from Calgary schussed down 


next, followed by Mary. When she was 
about 10 turns into her run, Charlie 
followed her down the mountain. 

About halfway down the slope, 
Charlie remembers hearing a woman 
named Mary Allen above him shout, 
“Stop!” At first he ignored her. But when 
she shouted again, he pulled up, glanced 
over his left shoulder and spotted her 
orange ski pants — and a wall of snow 
barreling toward him. 

“The next thing I know, I’m face 
down in the snow,” Charlie recalls. He 
never heard the avalanche crack or the 
rumble of sliding debris. 

Charlie says it took him a couple of 


seconds to realize what was happening. 
“It wasn’t a big tumble,” he says. “It was 
just pushing me forward.” As the snow 
deepened around him, Charlie extended 
his right arm to try to maintain an air 
vent to the surface. Suddenly, he stopped 
moving — while snow continued to 
pile up over his head, blocking out the 
daylight. 

As the snow settled, it hardened 
rapidly and entombed Charlie’s body. 
He distinctly remembers feeling a heavy 
pressure on his chest His mouth was 
filled with snow, and his breathing got 
labored as he struggled unsuccessfully 
to free his arms and legs. 



“I said to myself, OK, this is how it 
ends," Charlie recalls. “And then I passed 

Mary, who estimates that she was 
only 40 yards downhill, couldn't see her 
husband from where she was standing 
— a berm above her blocked her view. 
But she knew immediately that Charlie 
hadn’t skied out of the avalanche. 

At first, the rest of the party assumed 
everyone had escaped the slide and was 
accounted for; in fact, someone in the 
group began snapping photos. Then 
Mary started yelling that Charlie must 
still be under the snow somewhere. 

Allen, who was just uphill from 
Charlie and had only been buried to 
her knees, quickly freed herself and 
switched her avalanche transponder, 
which all the skiers wore, to search 
mode. The others did the same. 

Within seconds, Mary recalls, 
Allen was “calling out numbers” — the 
distance, in meters, from Charlie’s 
beacon signal. Mary remembers hearing 
her shout, “1.7 meters!" The rest of the 
group scrambled as fast as they could to 
find Charlie, who had now been under 
several feet of snow for almost five 

“I was just thinking about what he 
was going through under there,” Mary 
says now. “He was suffocating ... but I 
knew he was right there, just under the 
snow. They just had to get him out." 

Bob Bristow, a friend of the Brushes 
from Shelburne, was the one who spotted 
the tip of Charlie's ski pole peeking 
above the surface. Bristow grabbed the 
pole and pulled. Miraculously, it was 
attached to Charlie's wrist. 

This was the only run in three 
days on which Charlie had heeded his 
wife’s advice to use his pole straps. 
That decision, he now acknowledges, 
probably saved his life. 

As precious seconds ticked away, 
four members of the team dug as quickly 
as they could with shovels and gloved 
hands. Mary, who was slower to reach 
the scene, could only listen as others 
shouted out their progress. 

“At one point I decided not to go any 
closer,” she admits. “I got this really 
freaky feeling that I didn’t want to see 
him when they first found him.” 


Her intuition was well founded: 
When the rescuers cleared snow from 
Charlie’s face, they discovered him 
blue and not breathing. Someone in the 
group opened his mouth, cleared out the 
snow and blew a few quick breaths into 
his lungs. As others freed his neck and 


shoulders — the snow, now almost rock- 
like, had to be chipped away bit by bit 
— someone put an oxygen mask over his 
face to continue the rescue breathing. 

“And then,” Mary says with a smile, 
“Charlie opened his eyes." 

T his wasn’t the Brush family’s 
first near-fatal ski accident On 
February 18, 2006, nearly seven 
years to the day before Charlie’s “event,” 
as he calls it, the couple’s daughter, Kelly, 
almost died on the side of a mountain. 


Kelly Brush, a top-ranked ski racer 
at Middlebury College, was competing 
in the women’s giant slalom at Jiminy 
Peak Mountain Resort, Mass. Coming 
over a knoll, she caught an edge, 
tumbled off the trail and crashed into 
a lift tower. 


Charlie, who was on the sidelines at 
the time, was among the first to reach 
his daughter. Her helmet was shattered, 
her face bloodied, and she was slipping 
in and out of consciousness. 

“I could tell right away that something 
was really wrong,” Charlie recalls. As he 
lay beside her in the snow, Kelly closed 
her eyes. He yelled at her to open them 
and keep breathing. “I was telling her, 
‘Don't you die on me!’’’ 

Kelly suffered a fractured neck and 
spine, four broken ribs and a collapsed 


lung. She spent 10 days in intensive 
care and another three months in 
rehab, and was left paralyzed from the 
waist down. 

But Kelly, a lifelong athlete, refused 
to give up competitive sports. After a 
lengthy recovery, she returned to the 
slopes, this time on a monoski specially 
designed for skiers with paralysis. In 
2011 , she won the women’s handcycle 
division of the Boston Marathon. And in 
December 2012, Kelly Brush Davisson 
— she was married last August — was 
selected as one of 10 Athletes Who Care 
and profiled in Sports Illustrated. 

Since her 2006 accident, the Kelly 
Brush Foundation, founded by her 
parents, has raised more than SI million 
to support its two-pronged mission: to 
purchase adaptive gear for paralyzed 
athletes and to improve safety conditions 
at ski races around the country. 

F our weeks ago, Charlie Brush 
walked away from Chatter Creek 
under his own power. (According 
to the resort's owner, his was the first se- 
rious accident there in 13 years.) He had 
badly wrenched a calf muscle in the fall 
and suffered minor cuts and bruises to « 
his ribs and face — the last, he suspects, 5 
from someone who accidentally nicked g 
his face with a shovel while digging him 3 
out — but no other injuries. 

Less than a month after defying what s 
Charlie calls “1000-to-one odds,” he and 
Mary returned to the slopes — in Stowe, 
far from any avalanche hazards. 

Today, Charlie is far from blase about “ 
his near-death experience. As he learned 2 
afterward, just another few minutes 6 
under the snow would have resulted 
in permanent brain damage, then in w 
cardiac arrest. 

“When you escape one of these 
things, your first instinct is euphoria, g 
You don't go into the ‘Holy shit, I just 5 
about died!' thing,” he says. “You’re just g 
happy that you got out. I knew I just won m 
the biggest game of my life.” 

And, in light of his daughter’s far 
more serious accident, Charlie tries to 
keep his own near miss in perspective. 

“If I got through that one,” he says, S 
“being buried in the snow wasn’t that g 
big a deal.” ® ™ 
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If at First You Don’t Secede... 

Is Vermont's secessionist movement still relevant? A new book argues yes 



W hen Vermont Commons: 

Voices of Independence 
debuted in the summer 
of 2005, the homegrown 
newspaper devoted to exploring Vermont 

audience. In the age of George W. Bush’s 
presidency, wars in Iraq and Afghanistan 
and legislation such as the USA PATRIOT 
Act, the idea of breaking free from the 


United States struck many Vermonters as 
worth considering. 

But today? 

“I think that the Vermont secession- 
ist movement is over. Has been for a long 
time," says Frank Bryan, a professor of po- 
litical science at the University of Vermont. 

No longer are Vermonters rallying 
for Bush’s impeachment, a prospect 
37 Vermont towns supported on Town 


Meeting Day in 2007. Rather than decrying 
national political leadership, Vermonters 
gave Barack Obama an overwhelming en- 
dorsement for the presidency in both 2008 

and 2012. 

“I’ll tell you my favorite joke The lone- 
liest person in America on the day after 
Obama's election in 2008 was a Vermont 
secessionist,” says Rob Williams, who co- 
founded the Commons. 

All this leaves one looming question 
facing a new anthology out this week 
from Vermont Independence Press called 
Most Likely to Secede: What the Vermont 
Independence Movement Can Teach Us 
about Reclaiming Community and Creating 


how Vermont could become a more demo- 
cratic, self-sustaining society. 

It’s on that latter objective that the 
book’s success and appeal are likely to 
hinge. But front and center — and not just 
in the book’s clever title — is the issue of 
Vermont’s recent history, in which a small 
band of Vermonters pushed hard for a 
clean break with the union. 

“It represents a seven-year moment in 
the history of Vermont and the history of 
the United States, that really will prove, 
looking back, to be a pivotal time period 
for the United States,” Williams says. He 
goes on to cite what he sees as the growth 
of a “security state” and an economy and 


THE LONELIEST PERSON IN AMERICA 
ON THE DAY AFTER OBAMA'S ELECTION IN 2008 
WASAVERMONT SECESSIONIST. 

ROB WILLIAMS 


a Human-Scale Vision for the 21st Century. 
Is Vermont's secessionist movement still 
relevant? 

The book, edited by Williams and Ron 
Miller and distributed by Chelsea Green 
Publishing collects more than 40 pieces 
that appeared in the Commons between 
2005 and 2011. While the newspaper’s 
mission has long been exploring the pos- 
sibility of Vermont’s nonviolent separation 
from the United States, these collected 
essays and articles range from political 
manifestos to straightforward essays 
about community-supported agriculture, 
local currency and the threat of peak oil. 
There’s lofty talk of secession here, of 
course — “Long live the UNtied States,” 
writes Williams in one selection from 
2008 — but also practical explorations of 


electoral system turned over to Wall 
Street as symptoms of the United States’ 
transformation into an empire too large to 
function properly. 

V ermont Commons introduced 
its 12-page, tabloid-style news- 
paper at the Warren Fourth 
of July parade in 2005. The 
Commons staff organized a float dedicated 
to Vermont independence and distributed 
its pilot publication among the crowd. 
“People didn’t know what to make of 
it,” Williams admits, but he says that 
Vermonters, regardless of their politics, 
are always game for a good conversation. 
The Vermont secessionist movement 
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We wish to offer our heartfelt thanks to the 
Burlington community for again coming 
together to celebrate our 18th annual Magic Hat 
Mardi Gras. It was another glorious weekend, 
and it could not have happened without all of 
you who came out. We are especially grateful to 
Mayor Weinberger, the City of Burlington, and 
all its departments for joining forces to put on , 
a marvelous event. £ 
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If at First You Don’t Secede... 


had begun years earlier, and its inspiration 
— the first Vermont Republic — was older 
still. For nearly 14 years between 1777 and 
1791, Vermont existed as an independent 
commonwealth. Vermonters took part in 
the American Revolution, but they also 
produced their own currency (Vermont 
coppers, minted in East Rupert), operated 
a postal system and organized their own 
militia. 

Believers in the Second Vermont 
Republic, as the new wave of secessionists 
was known, envisioned a rebirth of that 
independent nation-state. Leading the 
charge was Thomas Naylor, the charis- 
matic — and controversial — father of the 
SVR; Naylor died last December at 76, and 
Most Likely to Secede is dedicated to him. A 
retired Duke University economics profes- 
sor, Naylor began writing about "downsiz- 
ing” the United States as early as 1990, 
but it was in the aftermath of September 
11, 2001, that he found an audience. He 
devoted the last 10 years of his life to 
promoting Vermont’s secession tirelessly, 
pumping out hand-addressed flyers and 
masterminding street theater. The antics 
drew headlines and followers — and not a 

"Thomas was irascible. He was stub- 
born. There was a year when he and I 
didn’t talk to each other,” Williams says. 
But he was also "indefatigable” — “a lion, 
if you will.” 

Naylor, and the group he championed, 
suffered a tough blow after critics pointed 
out SVR’s loose ties to the League of the 
South, a neoconfederate secessionist 
group with white-supremacist under- 
tones. Naylor lashed out at critics, and 
the secessionists found themselves, as 
Williams recalls, “dragged up and down 
the Vermont blogosphere.” 

“A bunch of folks began to intimate that 
if you were a Vermont secessionist, you 
were a racist," says Bryan, who feels the 
SVR caught a bad rap simply by appearing 
on national lists of secessionist groups — 
some of which did indeed invoke values of 
white supremacy. 

Whether because of the bad press or 
the shifting political tenor of the country, 

gradually waned. Bryan says there weren’t 
enough people willing to do the hard work 


of making the case that Vermont could 
survive as an independent nation. The SVR 
struggled to recruit candidates to run for 
office. Bryan also believes the movement 
was hurt by distractions within the group. 
“Whenever you had meetings, a third to 
half of the people there were not seces- 
sionists,” he says. “They were there to push 
some gripe they had with the government.” 

Williams admits that the secessionist 
movement in Vermont lost a good deal of 
its fervor in recent years — something he 


largely attributes to Obama's election and 
reelection. 

“There was much more clarity around 
the conversation when the Bush admin- 
istration was running the show," says 
Williams. “Let's be honest. Bush and 
Cheney, for all of their faults, were pretty 
clear about what they wanted. Obama’s 
great genius has been to preserve the 
imperial status quo while talking like a 
progressive.” 

But it's not just national politics that 
Vermont’s band of secessionists will have 
to contend with in years to come. After 
Naylor’s death, Williams says, Vermont 
secessionists have another question to 
ponder. “With his passing, the question 
remains, ‘Will new people step up?’” 

Julie Buck, who cut her teeth at 
Vermont Commons writing about the 
F-35 beddown in South Burlington, isn’t 
worried. “Thomas was a huge figure in 
this movement: inspiring, tenacious and 
fearless,” she writes in an email. “Most im- 
portantly, he was right. So the movement 


Williams believes the newspaper has 
plenty to be proud of, as he looks back on 
the nearly eight years of that conversation 
that played out in Vermont Commons and is 
now encapsulated in Most Likely to Secede. 
“We were using the phrase ‘peak oil' back 
in 2005, 2006, when no one was really talk- 
ing about it yet,” he says. Williams thinks 
the newspaper was ahead of the curve on 
coverage that now, looking back, strikes 
him as prescient: energy dependence, cur- 
rency and banking, local foods. 


And he remains bullish on the outlook 
for Vermont Commons, though the news- 
paper was never a big enterprise. At its 
height, it could pay the editor and designer 
and break even, running on a $50,000 
annual budget. Peak circulation was 
12,000 copies, distributed at 350 locations 
around the state. But the newspaper took, 
as Williams put it, “a real hammering" in 
recent years. Tropical Storm Irene wiped 
out much of its small advertising base, and 
the editors decided to publish exclusively 
online. They hope to revive the print edi- 
tion in the future, and a few months ago 
they made the transition to a member- 
supported cooperative model. 

Meanwhile, a few young Vermonters 
are finding themselves drawn to Vermont 
Commons, even if they don’t identify as 
secessionists. Among them is Dylan Kelley, 
a 26-year-old writer, photographer and 
board member for the publication. He 
believes the conversations fostered in 
the (now virtual) pages of the Commons 
are “more relevant now than ever,” 
even for those readers — Kelley counts 


himself among them — who shirk the 
secessionist label. 

“Do you want to buy a tomato that was 
shipped halfway around the world ... or do 
you want to buy a tomato from your neigh- 
bor, who you know?" he says. 

The Commons ethos, Kelley continues, 
“speaks to that independent nature that 

really happy to conduct their own affairs 
in the way that they see fit.” 

Bryan agrees. Even as he declares the 
secessionist movement “over,” he says that 
Vermont Commons has plenty to teach 
Vermonters. (Bryan's essay "Vermont's 
Genetic Code: Toward a Decentralist 
Manifesto," ran in Vermont Commons in 
2006 and 2010, and appears in the new 
book.) Bryan still calls himself part of the 
“Vermont independence” movement, but 
draws a distinction between the political 
trappings and logistics of seceding and the 
exercise of imagining a more self-sufficient 
Vermont. 

Vermont Commons' contribution to the 
conversation, Bryan says, has been foster- 
ing an “intellectual cadre of some pretty 
smart, courageous and futuristic people” 
— some previously on the political left, 
others on the political right — who “now 
agree that human-scale democracy on a 
local level is better than the federal level.” 
He hopes that Most Likely to Secede will 
advance that thought experiment 

“The argument that small is beautiful 
and better, and that democracy is only 
possible in small places — that transcends 
time,” Bryan says. And if any part of the 
United States can achieve a greater level of 
independence and self-sufficiency, Bryan 
believes, it's Vermont. 

“I think we’re smarter and work harder 
and [are] more democratic,” he says. “If 
you just give us the dough and say, “You do 
it,' we’d do a better job of it.” ® 



and Creating a Human-Scale vision for the 



THE ARGUMENT THAT SMALL IS BEAUTIFUL AND BETTER. 
AND THAT DEMOCRACY IS ONLY POSSIBLE IN 
SMALL PLACES -THAT TRANSCENDS TIME. 




Wish List 


Book review: The Other Wish by Diane Swan 

BY JULIA SHIPLEY 


W ishes are those fanciful things we have as children 
(a la Disney’s “When You Wish Upon a Star...”). 
Wishes often contradict reason: When we grow 
up, we call them goals. Or intentions, or mission 
statements, or objectives. Mate the youthful “wish list" with the 
grown-up “to-do” list, and voila: We have the “bucket list." The 
mushy mix of desires triggered by celebrations such as New Year's 
Eve and Valentine’s Day can leave some of 

n us clutching tattered lists, eyeing stagnant 
resolutions and nursing our sweet-and-sour 
hearts. Humans — what big dream bags we 
are! Yet in that ceaseless wishing lies some of 
our shared humanity. For Diane Swan, author of The Other Wish, 
therein lies poetry. 

Swan's first full-length collection fulfills the need for a com- 
prehensive gathering of her work; nearly half of the book's 73 
poems have previously appeared in publications ranging from 
Alaska Quarterly Review to Yankee Magazine, as well as in Swan’s 
chapbook, Jewelweed, published in 1994 by State Street Press. 
The Barre resident is a member of the Wayside Poets, a quartet 
who critique each other’s work. Swan’s poems have the intimacy 
of a diary, the dignity of an actual swan and the diction of a canny 
novelist. 


“Am I the only one / who thought the fox was hunting?" 
begins the collection’s first poem, “Foxhunt,” based on a painting 
by Winslow Homer. Swan explores innocence and experience as 
the viewer ofthe painting comes to realize that the fox is actually 
not hunting but hunted, hampered by deep snow and menaced 
from above: “When the museum guide points out / in the upper 
right-hand corner a cloud / of crows, black feathered headdress 
/ of a God, stiletto beaks aimed/ earthward toward the animal...” 

This is not the last time the crows will appear as counterpoint 
to a wish. Issues of hunter and hunted, menace and blessing 
recur as the birds roil up in Swan’s other poems. In “Crows," their 
“black cries” echo a prayer chain for a terminally ill young man. 
“Are these our voices then, gathering /... hoarse from pleading?” 
the speaker asks. But the crows’ voices aren’t pleading: They are 
“vagrant, criminal, / Hollering No!" 

In “Anthony's Diner,” the speaker must recognize her own 
complicity when confronted with “that black teepee of crows / 
I saw on the road- / all business, sharing / this beautiful, violent 
day." In “Like Magic,” the crows themselves do not appeal - , but 
there’s an echo of their “stiletto beaks” from “Foxhunt” in the 
description of a father arriving home from work, “knives / bris- 
tling from his belt — obscenities / to hone on my mother’s leather 
silence.” 

Swan's crows suggest nature's otherness. If humans are big 
wish bags, satchels of desire, the crows seem to act simply and 
directly, without premeditation or dependence on intermediary 
forces. They do not wish; they just are. The speaker in Swan’s 
poems sometimes moves toward the crows, sometimes stands 
still observing, perhaps fearing that otherness. 

Do the birds evoke the inevitability of death? Perhaps, but that 
seems too simplistic and reductive for the complexity expressed 
in the poem “Invitation,” in which Swan writes, “My husband is 
worried / that I will leave the party / and follow the house-sized 



who thought the fox was hunting? 

No boiling pack of hounds, no 
urgent horses, no gentlemen 
propped up in shiny boots. 

/t was a loneliness so lovely, 
a single russet head against the snow, 
black ears alert toward the horizon, 
long pull of fur and white-tipped plume, 
front paw lifted like a silent question. 

When the museum guide points out 
in the upper right-hand corner a cloud 
of crows, black feathered headdress 
of a God, stiletto beaks aimed 
earthward toward the animal, 

I see the fox is trapped, stranded 
in the frozen ruts, a branch of scarlet berries 
embroidered on the velvet cold 
forecasting blood. And I can never 
have it back, the fox on the trail 
of something sweet, a happiness, 
the silence swimming from that lifted paw, 
the prey I don't imagine, safely missing. 

Diane Swan 


/ crow into the woods.” Rather than 
making a decision, the speaker lingers 
halfway between the party and the bird, 
where she can perceive “no sound / but 
the small black bones / of words stringing 
themselves / on sentences, / lives linking 

As the speaker stands there wanting 
(wishing for) the oncoming darkness 
(maybe of evening, maybe of the crow, 
maybe of distance, maybe of home), she 
describes “feeling myself drawn — / a 
forked stick / toward a deep uncovered 

As the wishes throughout this collec- 
tion mount, they, like the conversations in 
“Invitation,” are “strung together” with 
Swan's exact and grown-up language. 
Among them are the wish “to return to 
the place / before we had souls, before 
we were / a twinkle in his Irish eye" 
(“Like Magic”); the wish to rise up, “like 
in the spring bloodroot, jewelweed / 
and trillium — saying here we go again" 
(“Jewelweed”); and, paradoxically, the 
wish “to stay deep under, / to live without 
light / like the deepest blind fish” (“The 
Other Wish”). 

Finally, there is the fundamental 
human desire to have the unhaveable, as 
when the speaker in “Foxhunt" wants 
to have only her first impression, her 
uninterrupted innocence, the image of 
Homer's fox setting out “on the trail of 
something sweet, a happiness, / the si- 
lence swimming from that lifted paw, / 
the prey I don’t imagine, safely missing." 

Again and again. Swan thematizes a 
wishful thinking that seems to defy or 
negate lived experiences. Perhaps an- 
other word for what lines like those in 
“Foxhunt” enact is prayer — asking for 
assistance in achieving the impossible. 

Novelist Lynne Sharon Schwartz once 
said, “When someone wants something 
so fiercely — they should just get it.” That 
might be more magical than logical think- 
ing, but readers in search of a mature, 
enchanting voice and devotees of Swan’s 
elegantly crafted poems will get exactly 
what they want in The Other Wish. © 
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Sailing Home 

Taste Test: The Lighthouse Restaurant and Lounge 

BY ALICE LEVITT 


C hef Levi Carter spent his 
childhood being shuttled among 
family members in Vermont and 
St. Croix in the U.S. Virgin Islands. 
A similarly varied experience characterizes 
his culinary career, which began at the 
Vermont Pub & Brewery and took him to 
the New England Culinary Institute for 
a degree, then to A Single Pebble. Later, 
Carter returned to all-American spots such 
as Shelburne Steakhouse and the Clover 

His work at the new Lighthouse 
Restaurant and Lounge in Colchester 
reflects the diversity of his path: There 
Carter prepares seafood and Asian cuisines, 
steaks and down-home comfort food. To 
say that there’s something for everyone on 
the menu is an understatement. 

And offering something for everyone 

that's taken over the former T Bones space 
adjacent to the Colchester Hampton Inn. It 
has plenty ofseats to be filled: 180 currently, 
and more than 200 in the summer when an 
outdoor deck opens. That’s far more than 
Carter and the Lighthouse's owner, Doug 
Simms, could serve at the Clover House, 
which they left for the larger space at the 
end of 2012. 

So far, the popular team appears to be 
succeeding at keeping the space hopping. 
On a recent Saturday night, the restaurant 
was full of jovial diners rocking out to 
the sounds of lounge act Rick Guest The 
following Tuesday was also busy, with 
lines of people making their way through 
the 60-item salad bar. It could almost 
have been a flashback to the 1980s, pre-T 
Bones, when another restaurant called the 
Lighthouse thrived in the venue. 

Welcome as they are, crowds can also 
pose difficulties for new restaurants, and 
the Lighthouse hasn’t escaped the almost 
inevitable. A month and a half after its 
opening, I encountered some rough waves. 

On my first visit, it took 20 minutes for 
a waitress to ask for my drink order. Much 



of the food tended toward the overcooked. 
But, like the dove that returned to Noah as 
he approached the shore, plenty of better 
omens promised that the Lighthouse can 
become what its staff envisions. 

All entrees come with a choice of 
soup or salad bar, which explains the 
sometimes-startling prices. Figure in a 
crock of soup ($6 a la carte) or a trip to 
the salad bar ($7), and that $18 meatloaf is 
actually only $11 or $12. 

Though I knew those enhanced entrees 
would fill me up fast, I was still enticed 
to try the garlic-chicken-and-green- 
chile nachos. The nearly six-inch-high 
construction looked forbidding, but, once 
dismantled, the pile of warm tortilla chips 
proved to be nicely covered with cheddar, 
pico de gallo, jalapenos and olives. The 
sour cream mentioned on the menu was 
missing but not missed. I was too busy 
enjoying the garlic marinade flavoring the 
cubes of chicken, combined with tangy 
green chiles. 

Though the nachos were full of 
character, the salad bar largely lacked it. 
I was impressed by Carter’s homemade 
dressings (including a beautifully balanced 
honey-chile vinaigrette) during his brief 
tenure at Shelburne Steakhouse. At the 
Lighthouse, some homemade dressings 
were offered, but others came from 
big-brand Ken's Foods. Most toppings, 
similarly, were out-of-the-box bacon bits, 
Chinese noodles and the like. 

Though the greens on the bar were 

Even homemade salads, such as a bland 
peanut-noodle dish, appeared tired and 
included poorly chopped ingredients. One 
scallion in the aforementioned salad was 
three inches long. 

Soups were a better choice. Dark, beefy 
French onion benefited from a crackling 
crust of three cheeses and plenty of bread 
to soak up the broth. Cheddar-ale was 
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In the Flesh 

DOWNTOWN BURLINGTON TO 
GET LOCAVORE BUTCHER 
AND SANDWICH SHOP 
catamount hospitality already 
dominates Burlington-area 
diners' calendars with its 
popular restaurants the 
FARMHOUSE TAP & GRILL. EL 
CORTIJO TAOUERIA Y CANTINA and 

guild & company. This summer, 
fans of the restaurant group 
will be able to bring home the 
bacon — literally. 

That’s when co-owner 

MEATS to open at 111 St. Paul 
Street, the space that once 
held Pacific Rim. The meats 
for which the store is named 


purchase ready-marinated 
meats. With those, “you’re 90 
percent of the way to a great 
dinner at home,” Davis says. 

For customers who don’t 
want to eat in, Guild Fine 
Meats will serve handcrafted 
sandwiches from lunchtime 
through early evening. 
Homemade breads and 
condiments will complement 
house ham, turkey and roast 
beef, as well as dry-cured 
specialties such as salami. 
Limited seating will allow 
some sandwich eaters to stay 
inside for lunch, while others 
take advantage of a bench in 
nearby City Hall Park. It will 
be summer, after all. 



will travel from Catamount’s 
Winooski commissary 
kitchen, where they will be 
cut from whole animals. 

Davis says to expect 
pork from Vermont heritage 
grazers, poultry from adams 
turkey farm, and beef from 
JERICHO SETTLERS FARM and 

The beef will be dry-aged for 
steaks like those served at 
the Guild steakhouse. Pork 
not used for conventional 
cuts will be turned into a 
range of fresh sausages; 
custom-blended, ground 
meat; dry-cured salumi; fresh 
charcuterie and bacon. 

Weekend demonstrations 
will allow foodies to see how 
a chef crafts porchetta or 
bones a leg of lamb, while 
the less culinary minded can 


Sipping on 
Karma? 

FOUR YEARS AFTER IT WENT 
AFTER THE VERMONSTER, 
MONSTER ENERGY DRINKS HAS 
ITS OWN LEGAL TROUBLES 
First, they sued Morrisville's 
ROCK ART BREWERY. NOW, the 
makers of Monster Energy 
drinks find themselves on 
the other side of the gavel. 

While weathering 
a lawsuit involving the 
death of a teenager whose 
family alleges she perished 
after drinking two of the 
caffeine-laced drinks, 
California-based Monster 
Beverage Corporation is also 
being sued by a Maryland 
teenager on the grounds 
that it hooks teenagers on its 


Back to Roots 

SHELBURNE CAFE REBRANDS 

The lemon peel caf£ & creperie in Shelburne will soon 
be no more. But owner mike orfan isn’t going anywhere. 

In fact, he just finished his final moving trip from New 
Jersey, where he cooked at famed Rat’s Restaurant until 
he took over the Lemon Peel last fall from rob and Hilary 

By April, the breakfast-and-lunch spot, which the 
Scharfs opened in 2011, will be renamed rustic roots. Orfan 
says the name “reflects not just the type of food I want to 
do and the interior of the restaurant as it is now,” but also 
a new emphasis on his personal specialties: “charcuterie, 
curing and canning.” 



Orfan has begun slowly introducing dishes that will 
become standards at Rustic Roots. Last weekend, a home- 
made lox scramble was a popular brunch special. House 
Canadian bacon and maple-coffee sausages, made with 
Vermont coffee company dark roast and local syrup, have 
also been hits, he says. Orfan hopes soon to get a smoker so 
he can make his own pastrami for sandwiches served on 
house focaccia. 

The crepes that originally defined the Lemon Peel are still 
available, but Orfan says his current emphasis is on home- 
made baked goods such as sticky buns, coflee cake and quiche. 

Also new are occasional evening meals. Monthly 
prix-fixe dinners began with a Valentine’s Day meal that 
quickly sold out A March dinner has yet to be scheduled, 
but Orfan has already written a late-winter-themed menu 
featuring three courses. Dishes include greens and root 
shavings in a caraway vinaigrette; coq au vin; roasted 
squash risotto with Shelburne farms cheddar, pecans 
and maple; and French desserts such as creme brulee 
and chocolate mousse. Orfan says to check the Lemon 
Peel's Facebook page for updates. 
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SIMON PEARCE 
Restaurant 


A Perfect Pair: 

Pork and Whiskey 

Thursday, March 21, 6-8pm 

Join Executive Chef Jerod Rockwell 
for a special two-hour demonstra- 
tion. Jerod will explore a variety 
of uncommon cuts and share with 
you his plethora of pork knowledge 
including cooking techniques and 

recipes for each diverse cut. g 

Enjoy samples of each cuisine while 5 

participating in a unique tasting 3 

of renowned WhistlcPig Straight ° 

Rye Whiskey, lead by Chris White, 
Steward of the Brand. 

S55 per person. 

Space is limited to this event. 2 
Call 802 295 2711 x 3321 or 6 
email restaurant@simonpearcc.com ? 
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P March Special " 

1 large 18” 1 -topping pizza, 

1 dozen wings 
& 2-liter Coke product 

$19.99 


Corned beef and 
cabbage coming soon. 



Visit us for 
Saint Patrick's 
Day and 
celebrate! 
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made with a combination of Switchback 
Brewing Company ale and Cabot extra- 
sharp cheddar. Insufficiently blended 
onions messed with the creamy texture but 
drove home the fact that the comforting 
soup was indeed homemade. 

I’d heard a lot of buzz about the Hot 
Buttered Lobster Risotto, so it was a clear 
choice for my first trip to the Lighthouse. 
Unless you’re at a Cipriani, restaurant 
risotto can be an ifly proposition. Even 
more so at a steakhouse in Colchester, Vt. 

But Carter acquitted himself with style. 
The rice had just enough al dente bite, and 
a bit of mascarpone made it extra creamy, if 
a little less nutty than a straight Parmesan 
version. But, hey, it was filled with chunks 
of lobster. Who could complain? 

A good-size lobster tail rested on top 
of the rice dish, too. Poached in beurre 
blanc, the shellfish was cooked perfectly. A 
lemon on the side added a bit of acid, but 
I wish the dish had already contained that 
element, besides a smattering of cherry 

I felt the same way about the bland 
Bearnaise sauce that I ordered on the side 
with my chateau bistro steak. That was 
missing not only acid but the tarragon 
needed to distinguish it from a Hollandaise. 

I selected the make-your-own dinner 
option, which includes a choice of protein 
and side, along with a trip to the salad bar 
and the vegetable of the day. All sauces and 
enhancements are an extra $2. 

It’s a fun system, but that night, the 
results disappointed. The chateau bistro, 
better known as a shoulder tender, is 
an underutilized cut — the teres major 
muscle in the shoulder, as tender as filet 
mignon but significantly less expensive. 
Not only was my steak cooked beyond 
my requested medium-rare, it would 
have been overcooked for medium-well. 
The crusty outside was more burnt than 
pleasantly charred. Green beans and carrot 
sticks were also cooked within an inch of 
their lives. 

was the saddest part. The cavatappi was 
supposed to have been baked with a sauce 
of 2-year-old Grafton Village cheddar but 
appeared to have absorbed it. The only 
trace of flavor or moisture was in the oasis 
of buttery Ritz-craeker topping. 

On my next visit, I was hoping to have 
barbecue beef ribs, but our server told us 
the chef had nixed them when he couldn’t 
find sufficiently meaty specimens. Respect 
for not serving a product that wasn’t up to 
par. I elected to try another barbecue dish 
instead, the bone-in pork chop. 

My server asked how I wanted it cooked, 
and I requested “just past pink." The result 
was closer to “just before incineration.” 
Once again, the outside was blackened, the 
inside long minutes past pink. Luckily, the 
chop’s dried-cherry-bourbon demi-glace 


enlivened the desiccated pork. So did a 
base of ultra-buttery sweet-potato mash. 
And this time, the beans and carrots 

But the best thing that I ate at the 
Lighthouse was the most unexpected. 
When my server asked how I wanted my 
sesame-seared yellowfin tuna cooked, I 
got nervous. If a raw-inside presentation 
wasn’t the default, could the fish be served 
that way? Still, I answered “seared," and 
got just that. 


THE BESTING THAT I ATI 
AT THE LIGHTHOUSE WAS 
THE MOST UNEXPECTED: 

SESAME-SEARED 
YELLOWFIN IUNA. 


Two good-size slices of tuna were 
perfectly pink inside and enticingly 
seared in a sesame crust. The fish was 
sandwiched between piles of perfectly 
cooked, aromatic jasmine rice and chewy, 
sesame-dressed wakame. Drizzles of 
sweet soy-ginger glaze and creamy wasabi 
aioli enhanced the already spot-on flavors. 
Served in an Asian-style spoon, a few slices 
of pickled ginger added a little more flair, 
though the ball of wasabi was too claylike 

Despite the emphasis on steak and 
seafood at the Lighthouse, I was impressed 
to find a couple of good options for 


vegetarians who don’t want to be stuck 
with the salad bar. My friend’s order of 
portobello-mushroom ravioli was a little 
soft for my taste, but its indulgent Marsala 
wine sauce and zigzags of sweet-and- 
sour balsamic reduction were delicious, 
especially when they soaked into the 
spinach and tiny mushrooms served with 
the pasta. 

Rather than try several big desserts, 
we sampled three mini ones as part of a 
special chocolate trio. Our only choice 
that appeared on the regular menu, the 
homemade Chambord chocolate mousse, 
was a bit of a disappointment. While 
chocolatey, it was distinctly grainy in 
texture. A buttercream-filled ring of red 
velvet cake and another round of white, 
milk and dark chocolate mousses — both 
supplied by Annie's Bakery of Sodexo — 
were just as flavorful, but smoother and 

At this point in the Lighthouse’s life, 
most of the problems I experienced could 
easily be chalked up to growing pains. As 
Carter gets more accustomed to managing 
a kitchen of this size, he'll be better able to 
ensure that everything leaving it is up to 
his standards. 

I've enjoyed enough of Carter's food 
at other restaurants to be confident in his 
skills and hopeful that homemade foods 
will soon replace the Sodexo-supplied 
dressings and desserts. Whether he’s 
drawing dinner inspirations from the 
islands or the mountains, this chef's 
home cooking is a constant I can stand 
behind. ® 







GOT A FOOD TIP? FOOD@SEVENDAYSVT.COM 
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drinks through mislead- 
ing marketing and free 
samples. 

Claiming trademark 
infringement, the bever- 
age giant famously sued 
tiny Rock Art Brewery 
in 2009 over owner matt 

of his beers. The case 
garnered national press, 
but Nadeau says it was 
mediated after he had 

call with company CEO 
Rodney Sacks. 

Will Monster's current 
legal troubles prove more 
lasting? 


Crumbs 

LEFTOVER FOOD NEWS 
Tired of miniature 
cupcakes? A new Williston 
bakery specializes in 
regular-size, filled versions 
of the sweet treats. 

SUPERB CUPCAKES 

recently opened at 5 
Taft Corners Shopping 
Center as an expansion of 
the business that Joseph 
emmons and hannah 


lenehan, partners m 
cupcakes and life, started 
together in 2011. 
Working from home, the 
two sold their desserts 
at five different farmers 
markets and at stores 

ANO WINE SELLERS in South 
Burlington and natural 
provisions in Williston. 

Each day, 10 to 12 
flavors are available, 
drawn from a range of 


The diminutive Upper 
Valley dining scene took 
a blow on Monday when 
a pair of longstanding 
restaurants, bentlevs 
restaurant in Woodstock 

and FIRE STONES RESTAURANT 

in Quechee, closed. 
Bentley's co-owner 

DAVID CREECH told the 

Vermont Standard that 
mismanagement of the 
restaurants' finances 
forced both places to 
shutter. A spokesman for 
the Mountain Trading 


filled with maple cream 
and topped with maple 


Company, which owns 

comment, but an employee 
at Fire Stones suggested the 
restaurant would “reopen 
in about a month," without 
providing further details. 


After sitting empty 
for years, the former 
Chittenden Bank building 
on Montpelier's State 
Street is back in business 
— as a sushi restaurant. 
asiana house opened there 

two weeks ago. Chef GARY 

ma, who leased the space 
with his wife, sandra 
tan, has been behind the 
sushi bar turning out 
nigiri sushi and maki rolls. 
Though Ma eventually 
wants to roll out new 
dishes, for now Asiana 

are almost identical to 
those of its sister restau- 
rant in Burlington. 



Trip Through Tuscany 

WINE DIMMER 

Join the acclaimed chefs of Amuse at The Essex 
Resoit & Spa for a showcase of fine wines from 
throughout the Tuscany Region. 

The menu includes: 

Poached Diver Scallop with Thyme-Clickpea Plnee 
Veal SaWmbocca with Celeiiac and Canots 
Veimont Kobe Bolognese with House-Made Pasta 

Wednesday, March 13 ,h , 6:00 p.m. 

$65.00 per peison, plus tax and gratuity. 
802.764.1489 tor reservations. 
www.VtCulinaryResort.com for menu. 


The Essex Resort & Spa • 70 Essex Way • Essex, VT 
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‘Toast of the Coast" mith Sonny landreth, 

Cindy Cashdollar, and Terrance Simien 

Thursday, March 7 at 7:30 pm, MainStage “““ ^ r““ 

Tickets start at $15 
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The JoFfrey Ballet 

Saturday, March 16 at 8 pm, MainStage 

Tickets start at $25 


nv.flynncenter.org or call 86-flynn 
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eating wheat could cure schizophrenia,” she says. Miller 
that 3 to 5 percent of schizophrenic patients 
"may do better” on a wheat-free diet, but the suggestion 
that wheat could exacerbate the disease incensed her. 

"That’s the moment I said, 'OK, not only is this guy 
giving nutrition information that’s erroneous, but I find it 
profoundly troubling,’” Jones says. 

Inviting Jones serves a clear purpose for the NGGA, 
says Heather Darby, a University of Vermont agronomy 
‘It [the gluten-free trend] definitely impacts 
small-scale food systems,” she says. “The growers and 
lakers need more information on how to talk to their cus- 
tomers about it, so that people aren’t afraid to eat wheat.” 

"I get emails from people who have concerns [about 
wheat], and I don’t really know how to answer 
them," says fanner Ben Gleason, who has been 
growing wheat in Bridport for 31 years. “I did 
see a short interview with [Davis] where he 
talked about how wheat is addictive. I don't 
really think it seems like that.” 

Gleason says the last few months have 
brought sagging sales, as well as a wetter 
climate that spurs lower yields. But he can't 
trace slow business directly to customers giving 
up wheat. He still sells much of his 60 or so tons of 
Gleason Grains flour to local co-ops and to Red Hen 
Baking Company in Middlesex. 

For his part, Randy George of Red Hen noticed abump 
in customers inquiring about gluten-free products three 
years ago. Within the last 18 months, though, he says 
the trend has reached the level of a “craze or a frenzy.” 
“I have a tremendous amount of sympathy for 
people who have celiac. It's not a fun thing,” George says, 
referring to the genetic autoimmune digestive disorder 
aggravated by gluten. 


i The Trouble With Wheat 

| Could the gluten-free trend endanger Vermont's local grains movement? by cohin hirsch 


“ flk few years ago, a Wisconsin cardiologist named 
11 Dr. William Davis began asking his prediabetic 
„ and diabetic patients to give up wheat. His 

S • ■ theory: Foods made with wheat flour can cause 
2 blood sugar to spike. 

™ After some of those patients underwent health trans- 
o formations — dramatic weight loss and the disappear- 
o ance of chronic conditions, for instance — Davis decided 
to write a book. Wheat Belly: Lose the Wheat, Lose the 
Weight, and Find Your Path Back to Health, about what 
> he judged to be the physiological evils of wheat consump- 
Q tion. Calling the grain “an incredibly destructive monster” 
“ on his website, Davis posits that it can cause or aggravate 
“ ailments ranging from arthritis to schizophrenia. 

Davis’ book sold millions of copies and became a 
New York Times best seller; the doctor appeared on 
CBS News and “The Dr. Oz Show," and he followed 
up with a best-selling cookbook. Yet the claims that 
modern wheat is both addictive and debilitating have 
o met skepticism from retailers, bakers, grain growers 
8 and some nutritionists — one of whom will speak in 
§ Vermont next week. 


“It doesn’t pass scientific muster," says Julie Miller 
Jones, a nutrition professor at the University of Minnesota 
and a vocal opponent of Davis’ assertions that wheat- 
based cakes, breads, crackers and pastries are making us 
sick and obese. 

Jones should meet a receptive audience when she 
delivers a keynote speech on March 14 at the annual 
conference of the Northern Grain Growers Association 
in Essex — an appearance funded in part by King Arthur 
Flour. Vermont wheat growers aren’t many in number, and 
they already fece challenges such as a moist, cold climate; 
not-quite-ideal soil; and a dearth of local mills. Now, the 
growing gluten-free market adds another layer of compli- 
cation to their jobs. 

In Vermont, Jones will talk about how wheat "never 
was and has not become addictive,’’ as well as about the 
general principles of gluten intolerance and allergies. 
Since reading Wheat Belly, she has been on something 
of her own crusade to counter what she sees as the 
misguided and potentially harmful information Davis 
brokers. “When I got to the chapter on schizophrenia, I 
was so angry that someone would say to a family that not 


Celiac disease is why Red Hen could never “comfort- 
ably” produce breads or pastries with the label “gluten 
free,” George says — wheat flour wafts through the bakery 
every day, after all. As for people not affected by celiac 
disease who are practicing wheat avoidance, he wonders 
if some are reacting rashly to mass-marketed breads that 
use shorter rises and commercial yeasts. 

“I’m a big believer in naturally leavened breads," 
George says, and adds that natural leavening agents “have 
a profound effect on the digestibility of the grains.” 

The baker especially takes issue with Davis’ key as- 
sertion that most of the wheat we consume comes from 
a modern, modified grain that's toxic to human bodies. 
Davis has taken to calling it “Frankenwheat.” 

“I really agree with [Davis] in that we’ve messed with a 
lot of food, but wheat isn’t and has never been genetically 
modified,” George insists. “Unfortunately, he’s capitalized 
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on people's tendencies to come to quick 
conclusions based on those kinds of 
thoughts.” 

Catherine L. Mclsaac, the manager of 
clinical nutrition at Fletcher Allen Health 
Care, says she has no doubt that incidence 
of both celiac disease and gluten insensi- 
tivity has risen in recent years — partly as 
a result of better screening. 

“I certainly don’t think wheat is the 
source of all evil, but there are some 
people who, if they avoid wheat, they feel 
better,” she observes. “The part that’s dif- 
ficult to tease out is 
if it’s truly the wheat, 
if that's what they’re 
focusing on. If they’re 
avoiding wheat, they’re 
usually focusing on 
higher-quality foods 
altogether.” 

While the wheat- 
free trend 
posed challenges 
Vermont’s traditional 
bakers and 
growers, 
created 
opportunities 
gluten-free bakeries. 

Mclsaac says Fletcher 
Allen now sources 
more baked goods from 
Essex Junction’s West 
Meadow Farm Bakery. 

Other small busi- 
nesses, such as South 
Barre’s Vermont Gluten Free Bakery, 
have sprouted and flourished as more 
Vermonters give up gluten. 

Mother and daughter Jean and Joye 
Mudgett started Vermont Gluten Free 
Bakery in 2008, after the former, at age 
61, was told she had celiac disease. When 
she gave up wheat, “It was like a light 
went on: This is what it is to feel good. I 
had never felt so good," says Mudgett, 
a lifelong home baker who’d endured 
decades of cramps and malaise. Yet 

of gluten-free foods. “Everything I tried 
was worse than cardboard. It was awful,” 
she recalls. 

Gradually, Mudgett finessed more 
palatable gluten-free breads and pastries, 
using her family as guinea pigs. She and 
her daughter perfected a substitute flour 
using rice, tapioca and cornstarch. Word 
spread about their products. Samples 
the pair dropped off at City Market and 
Healthy Living Market and Cafe were im- 
mediately snapped up, and a business was 
born. “It just took off,” Joye Mudgett says. 
“There was a great need.’ 

Nutritionist Jones takes issue with that 
word “need,” even as she acknowledges 
that at least 1 percent of Americans suffer 
from celiac disease. She points out that a 


“maximum of 7 percent” of Americans 
have a true gluten intolerance, yet millions 
more are pursuing gluten-free diets as the 
“diet du jour.” 

Jones has seen dietary fads come and 
go; she’s been in the field since the 1970s 
— when, ironically, she asked some of 
her students to develop products for the 
gluten intolerant. “Then, we thought the 
incidence was one in every 2500 or 3000 
people,” she says. 

Since then, Jones' area of specialty has 
been carbs and grains. Though she says 

of celiac disease has 
increased in the last 50 
years, she is rankled by 
some of Davis’ bolder 
assertions. For instance, 
the author maintains 
that gliadin (a protein 
in wheat) is a product 
of genetic engineering, 
akin to an opiate, that 
makes wheat so addic- 

more calories a day than 
they might otherwise. 

Like George, 

Jones dismisses the 
“Frankenwheat" claim. 
“There is no geneti- 
cally engineered wheat 
sold anywhere on this 
planet," she says. 

Though Jones “can't 
address his motives,” 
she observes that Davis has skillfully 
tapped into the penchant for trendy diets. 
“The diet-book market is incredibly lucra- 
tive. This is just another low-carb diet," 
she says, and it troubles her. 

“The 25 percent of women who are 
cutting out bread and cereal is problem- 
atic," Jones adds, because they may not be 
getting their daily dose of fiber. 

How far will the wheat-free trend go? 
Red Hen’s George thinks bakers may be 
seeing the light at the end of the tunnel. “I 
think some people are starting to question 
this a little bit, whether it really makes 
sense to discard a food that people have 
been eating for 10,000 years,” he says. 

Can Vermont’s local wheat-growing 
movement weather some defections? 
Grower Gleason seems mellow about the 
kerfuffle. ‘Your customers kind of come 
and go,” he says. “Businesses go out of 
business, and you always have to keep 
pursuing new markets." ® 



online at uvm.edu/extension/agriculture/. 


SO THAT PEOPLE 
AREN'T AFRAID 
TO EAT WHEAT. 

HEATHER DARBY. 
UNIVERSITY 
OF VERMONT 



OPEN FROM 1 1:00AM *9 :00PM SON-TOE 
1 1 DOAM-lOrOOPM WEI) & THU 
I HIOAM-1 1:00PM (BAR UNTIL 1 1 :30PM) FRI & SAT 


Burlingtm • wwwEIGatoCantina.com • info@elgalocanllna.coin 


Not a day spa. A 'Make a Day of It' Spa! 

(...and just 15 minutes from Burlington.) 

Every Spa or Salon treatment at Spa at The Essex includes complimentary 
all-day use of all our facilities, including Indoor & Outdoor Pools, Saunas, 
Steam Rooms, Relaxation Lounges, Fitness Center, and Outdoor Hot Tub. 


Exclusive SEVENDAYS Wellness Special! Enjoy a 50-Minute Custom Massage, 
Spa Lunch, and 10% discount on all retail products... all for just $100'! 
Call 802-764-1452 to reserve your 'me' time today. 

SPA at THE ESSEX RESOBT • 70 ESSEX WAY • ESSEX JUNCTION. VT • 05452 • SpaAtTheEssex com 


CANTINA 


authentic mexican cuisine 



burlingtonb a r r e 

PILATES EVOLVED 


“BarSculpt is the 
most efficient 
and effective 

workout” 


Burlington Barre offers BarSculpt classes 

at Core Studio, 208 Flynn Ave, Burlington, Vermont § 
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SEVEN DAYS K 


www.burlingtonbarrevt.com 

liz@buriingtonbarrevt.com 

802.922.2325 






Voice Over 


Bill Carmichael was made for the I 
stage. The singer/actor cut his teeth 
in regional theater before landing 
roles in the Broadway productions of 
Mamma Mia! and Peter Pan, among 
others. After decades in New York 
City, the thespian swapped his Big 
Apple digs for the charm of Vergennes 
— Vermont’s smallest city — for his 
new role of innkeeper. Carmichael’s 
passion for entertaining remains, 
however. Accompanied by singer Jay 
Kerr, he gives a cabaret performance 
of songs from celebrated composer 
Richard Rodgers. The pair showcases 
material from such classic musicals 
as Oklahoma, South Pacifi c. The 
Sound of Music and Carousel. 

BILL CARMICHAEL 
Saturday, March 9, 7:30 p.m.. at Town 
Nall Theater in Middlebury. $17. Info. 
382-9222.townhalltheater.org I 
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Melting Point 

Himalaya is the Sanscrit word for “abode of the snow.” The mountain range 
certainly lives up to its name, given that it includes Mount Everest, the highest 
peak on Earth. Having summited this marvel of plate tectonics fi ve times, 
David Breashears has an intimate relationship with the landscape, and it 
inspired the award-winning fi lmmaker and mountaineer to found the nonprofi t 
GlacierWorks. As part of the organization’s ongoing eff ort to raise public 
awareness about climate change, Breashears’ illustrated lecture “River of Ice" 
compares archival photographs with recent images of the Greater Himalayas’ 
vanishing high-altitude glaciers. They are the least studied of their kind in the 
world. 

DAVID BREASHEARS 

Thursday, March 7, 7 p.m., at Dana Auditorium, Sunderland Language Center, 
Middlebury College. Free. Info. 443-5324. glaclerworks.org 




Ties 

that Bind 


I n his acceptance speech for the 1962 Nobel Prize 
in literature, John Steinbeck said, "The writer is 
delegated to declare and to celebrate man's proven 
capacity for greatness of heart and spirit." The author 
embodies these words in Of Mice and Men, a 
novel that poignantly depicts the experience 
of the common man. Set in Depression-era 
California, it explores the bond between 
farmworkers Lennie, who is physically large 
but lacking in mental capacity, and George, 
his smaller, intelligent companion. Ian 
Belknap directs an adaptation of this gripping 
tale coproduced by award-winning theatertroupes 
the Acting Company and the Guthrie Theater. 


Old Traditions, New Sounds 

Virginia’s Shenandoah Valley sits in the shadow of the famed Blue Ridge Mountains, 
a landscape associated with natural beauty and banjo picking. It is also the place that 
the Steel Wheels band call home. In four-part harmonies anchored by Trent Wagler’s 
distinct tenor, these risingstars of bluegrass channel elements of blues and rock into the 
regional genre. After their first album, Red Wing, earned five nominations and one win 


at the 2010 Independent Music Awards, the group continued to gain momentum with 
compelling songwriting, acoustic instrumentation and rousing live shows. The Steel 
Wheels bring this powerful blend of energy and talent to the stage in Vermont. 

THE STEEL WHEELS 

Sunday. March 10, 7:30 p.m. at Tunbridge Town Hall. $15-20. Info. 431-3433. mtnfolk.org 




Miss a week? It's all there. 


Extra! Extra! 


Download a recent issue 
and keep it on hand as 
long as you want. 


All your favorite sections, columns, articles 
and events are included — even the ads. 
Browse the personals ads, classifieds and 
comics. Anyone anywhere can now read 
Seven Days cover to cover. 


Flip your tablet on select pages to 
watch Stuck in Vermont videos and 
hear the Tour Date podcast. Read up- 
to-the-minute blog headlines from 

Off Message and Bite Club. 


Add Seven Days to your iPad/iPhone Newsstand 
for free today at sevendaysvt.com. 


Available on the 

• AppStore 




calendar 


LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT : 


WED.06 « P.48 

Library. Middlebury, 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Infe. 
388-4097. 

MOVING » GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE: 

TWO- to 5-year-olds jam out to rock-and-roll 
and world-beat tunes. Fletcher Free Library. 
Burlington, 11-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 
RICHFORD PAJAMA STORY TIME: Kids Up to 
age 6 wear their jammies for evening tales, 
Arvin A. Brown Library. Richford. 4-5 p.m. Free. 

ST. ALBANS PLAYGROUP: creative activities 
and storytelling engage young minds. NCSS 
Family Center. St. Albans. 9-10:30 a.m. Free. 
Info. 527-5426. 

STORY TIME a PLAYGROUP: Read-aloud tales 
pave the way for themed art. nature and cook- 
ing projects. Jaquith Public Library, Marshfield. 
10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 426-3581. 

YOUTH MEDIA LAB: Aspiring Spielbergs learn 
about moviemaking with local television 
experts. Ilsley Public Library. Middlebury. 3:30- 
4:30 p.m. Free; preregister: limited space. Info. 



sport 

COLLEGE NIGHT: Current students take advan- 
tage of their flexible schedules and Vermont's 
ski-and-snowboard opportunities. Bolton Valley 
Resort, noon-8 p.m. $19 lift tickets with valid 
school ID. Info, 434-6804. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: Ping- 
pong players swing their paddles in singles 
and doubles matches. Knights of Columbus. 
Rutland. 7-10 p.m. Free for first two sessions: 
$30 annual membership. Info, 247-5913. 

NIGHT RIDERS: Skiers and riders compete 
in the illuminated terrain parks for prizes. 

Bolton Valley Resort. 4:30-8 p.m. $18 includes 
lift ticket: $12 for season-pass holders. Info, 

TRAPP NORDIC CUP 2012-13: Race against 
the clock in this weekly nordic 5K skate and/ 
or timed trial at the home of the first cross- 
country ski center in the U.S. Trapp Family 
Lodge Nordic Center, Stowe. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. $8 
plus trail pass: see trappfamily.com for specific 
prices. Info. 253-5719, 

talks 

ANTONIA LOSANO: in "Victoria's Secrets; the 
Middlebury College professor reveals the darker 
side of the Victorian era's propriety. Kellogg- 
Hubbard Library. Montpelier, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 

DE8BY BERGH: Albatrosses abound in the 
birder's illustrated leture about her travels 
to Midway Atoll, the world's largest seabird- 
breeding site. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. 
Williston, 6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 878-4918. 

JAY PARINI: The author references his own work 
in "Truth or Dare: Writing Historical Fiction," 
Which explores the genre's evolution. Brownell 
Library, Essex Junction. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 


LISA MACFARLANE: Early photographs of 
Native Americans illustrate the University of 
New Hampshire professor’s discussion of how 
stereotypical images contributed to cultural 
strife. St. Johnsbury Athenaeum, 7 p.m. Free. 
Info. 748-8291. 

lorilee SCHOENBECK: The naturopath details 
Vermont's efforts to reform health care in 
•Bringing Complementary and Alternative 
Medicine to the Mainstream." Media Room 207, 
Community Center, Goddard College, Plainfield, 
3-4:30 p.m. Free. Info, 454-8311. 

NERI OXMAN: In "The New Eco-Activism," the 
MIT professor discusses how nature informs her 
research, digital design and artistic sensibility. 
Dole Auditorium, Norwich University. Northfield. 

6 p.m. Info. 485-2882. 

PAUL MONOD: How has the British monarchy 
survived the last 175 years? The Middlebury 
College history professor follows the royal 
family from Victoria to Elizabeth 1 1 for answers. 
Congregational Church. Norwich. 7 p.m. Free. 

ROSEMARY gladstar: The acclaimed herbalist 
and author recounts the history of medicinal 
plant use in America, as well as its role in health 
care today. Goodrich Memorial Library. Newport 

7 p.m. Free. Info. 334-7902. 

SAM GUARNACCIA 8< CAMI davis: The com- 
poser and visual artist respectively, explore ar- 
tistic expression as a vehicle for individual and 
societal change. All Souls Interfaith Gathering. 
Shelburne. 4-5 p.m. Donations. Info, 985-0322 
or 985-3819. 

WILD NEIGHBORS LECTURE SERIES: Animal- 
tracking expert Sue Morse details how global 
climate change affects regional ecosystems 
and the critters that call them home. Outdoor 
Gear Exchange. Burlington. 7:30 p.m. $5. Info. 
860-0190. 

theater 

'RACE': Maggie Mancinelli-Cahill directs a 
Northern Stage and Capital Repertory Theatre 
coproduction of David Mamet's provocative 
tale of sex. guilt and cultural taboos. Contains 
sexually explicit language and adult situations. 
Briggs Opera House, White River Junction, 7:30 
p.m. $15-60. Info, 296-7000. 


and maintaining vegetable plots. Fairfax 
Community Library. 6-8 p.m. Free; preregister. 
Info, 849-2420. 

comedy 

THE IRISH COMEDY TOUR: standups with roots 
from the land of leprechauns and Guinness 
channel the raucous humor of hooligans. For 
mature audiences only. Paramount Theatre. 
Rutland. 8 p.m. $25 plus tax. Info. 775-0903. 

community 

RAIL YARD ENTERPRISE PROJECT PUBLIC 
meeting: Locals voice opinions about proposed 
developments for Vermont Railway's Burlington 
rail yard and other areas of the waterfront. 
Burlington City Hall. 7-9 p.m. Free. Info. 
865-1794. 

crafts 

WOMEN’S CRAFT GROUP: Inventive females 
work on artful projects at a biweekly meet- 
up. Essex Alliance church. 7-9 p.m. Free. Info, 

dance 

DARTMOUTH DANCE ENSEMBLE: John 
Heginbotham directs students in original works 
accompanied by live music from Dartmouth 
musicians. Moore Theater, Hopkins Center. 
Dartmouth College, Hanover. N.H.. 7 p.m. $5-14. 

ROMAN BACA WITH EXIT 12 DANCE COMPANY: 

After returning from Iraq, the U.s. Marine 
cofounded this New York City-based company 
to educate audiences about war through cho- 
reography. Dibden Center for the Arts. Johnson 
State College. 8 p.m. Free. Info. 635-1251. 

education 

UPPER VALLEY EDUCATORS INSTITUTE 
INFORMATION SESSION: Potential teachers 
and principals gain valuable knowledge about 
the nonprofit's educator-preparation program. 
Upper Valledy Educators Institute. Lebanon. 
N.H, 4:30-6 p.m. Free. Info, 603-678-4888. 

film 

'AN AFFAIR OF THE HEART: See WED.06, 5:30 


words 

BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP MEETING: 

Members read and respond to the poetry and 
prose of fellow wordsmiths. Participants must 
join the group to have their work reviewed. 
Halflounge. Burlington. 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free: 
preregister at meetup.com. Info. 383-8104, 
CHRIS BOHJALIAN: The acclaimed novelist 
discusses how his Armenian heritage and the 
country's genocide influenced his book 7be 
Sandcastle Girls. Rutland Free Library, 7 p.m. 
Free. Info. 773-1860. 

CYNTHIA HUNTINGTON: Explorations of ill- 
ness. addiction and abuse in selected readings 
from Heavenly Bodies reflect the poet's gift for 
introspection. Bradford Public Library. 6:30 p.m. 
Free. Info. 222-4536. 


THU. 07 

agriculture 

LUNCH a LEARN SERIES: GARDENING LIKE THE 
FIRST people: Store manager Mike Ather leads 
an interactive discussion about growing food as 
our ancestors did. Gardener's Supply: williston 
Garden Center & Outlet. noon-12:4S p.m. Free. 
Info. 658-2433. 

SPRING GARDENING SERIES: GARDENING 
START UP a WEEDS: Master gardener Kelly 
Wakefield shares her expertise for beginning 


COMMUNITY CINEMA FILM SERIES: Solar 
Mamas features India's Barefoot College, where 
women receive solar-energy-engineer training 
to bring electricity to their communities. A dis- 
cussion follows. Media Room 207. Community 
Center. Goddard College. Plainfield, 3-4:30 p.m. 
Free. Info. 454-8311. 

AOL and PBS collaborated to profile powerful 
females whose actions have shaped our society 
over the past 50 years. A panel discussion 
follows. Kellogg-Hubbard Library. Montpelier. 7 
p.m. Free. Info. 223-3338. 

'NOT FADE AWAY': See WED.06. 5:30 p.m. 
PALEYFEST: THE WALKING DEAD': This live 
broadcast features a Q&A with the popular 
cable show's cast and producers, as well as pre- 
viously unreleased clips and behind-the-scenes 
footage. Palace 9 Cinemas. South Burlington, 8 
p.m. $15. info. 864-5610. 

'SAVING LINCOLN’: using Civil War photographs 
as a visual narrative. Salvador Litvalfs bigo- 
graphical film tells the story of the 16th presi- 
dent's relationship with his friend and body- 
guard. Ward Hill Lamon. Catamount Arts Center. 
St. Johnsbury. 7 p.m. $4-8. Info, 748-2600. 
TOURNEES FRENCH FILM FESTIVAL: This 
celebration of francophone cinema features 
Welcome. Philippe Liorets drama about illegal 
immigrants in France. French with English 
subtitles. Room 101, cheray Science Hall, St. 


Michael's College. Colchester, 8 p.m. Free. Info. 
654-2835, lclerfeuilleTrsmcvt.edu. 

food & drink 

support the nonprofit H.O.P.E.'s Birthday Box 
project, which provides party supplies to low-in- 
come families. Mary Hogan Elementary School. 
Middlebury. 3-3:30 p.m. Free. Info. 388-4097. 

health & fitness 

ABOVE THE CITY MEDITATION NIGHT: 

Attendees attune their bodies and minds 
breath by breath. Comfortable clothing and 
personal cushions recommended. October Tea 
Room. Burlington, 6-7:30 p.m. Donations. Info. 

FLUID YOGA: Early risers focus on arm balances, 
proper alignment and creative sequencing 
based on vinyasa principles. A guided medita- 
tion follows. SEABA Center. Burlington. 7-8 a.m. 
$5 suggested donation: see pascucciyoga.com 
for details. Info. 859-9222. 

INTERNAL ALCHEMY: Acupuncturist Joseph 
Rothstein demonstrates how to use breath, 
intention and movement to cultivate spiritual 
and self-awareness. Hunger Mountain Co-op. 
Montpelier. 5:30-7:30 p.m. Free: preregister. 
Info. 223-8000. ext. 202. info@hungermoun- 
tain.coop. 

kids 

ALBURGH PLAYGROUP: Tots form friend- 
ships over music and movement. Alburgh 
Family Center of NCSS. 9:30-11 a.m. Free. Info. 
527-5426. 

BRANDON YOUTH THEATER AUDITIONS: This 
offshoot of the Brandon Town Players holds 
tryouts for its June production of Live a Little 
at the Hollywood Hoedown. Open to students 
in grades 4 to 8 accompanied by a parent. 
Neshobe School, Brandon, 6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
247-5420. denniswmardeniipgmail.com . 

FAMILY GAME NIGHT: Kiddos ages 3 to 10 who 
know their colors and numbers play interactive 
versions of bingo and other popular pastimes. 
Center court, university Mall, south Burlington, 
6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 863-1066, ext. 11. 
family-night DINNER: Kids and their caregiv- 
ers fill up on bowls of Peggy's Famous Chili. King 
Street Center. Burlington, 5:15 p.m. Free. Info, 
862-6736. 

FOOD FOR THOUGHT LIBRARY VOLUNTEERS: 

Pizza fuels teen discussion of books and library 
projects. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. 
Williston, 4-5 p.m. Free, Info. 878-4918. 
franklin story HOUR: Lovers of the written 
word perk up for read-aloud tales and adven- 
tures with lyrics. Haston Library, Franklin, 10- 
10:45 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

MIDDLEBURY PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: 

Little learners master early-literacy skills 
through tales, rhymes and songs. Ilsley Public 
Library, Middlebury. 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info, 
388-4369. 

MONTGOMERY INFANT/TODOLER PLAYGROUP: 

Infants to 2-year-olds idle away the hours with 
stories and songs. Montgomery Town Library, 
10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

MUSIC WITH RAPHAEL: Preschoolers up to age 
5 bust out song-and-dance moves to traditional 
and original folk music. Dorothy Ailing Memorial 
Library. Williston, 10:30 a.m. Free: limited to one 
session per week per family. Info, 878-4918. 
PAJAMA STORY TIME: Little kids rock night- 
gowns and flannels as special guests read from 
books. Fairfax Community Library. 6:30-7:30 
p.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 
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calendar 


SpringlGardening Seminars 


Saturdays at Gardener's Supply in Burlington 


March 9 • 9:30-1 1:00am 
Basic Concepts in Landscape Design 
Silvia Jope & Forrest White 
A step-by-step approach to planning your garden and 
landscape. Learn the fundamentals of design and planning, 
for gardeners of all skill levels. 

March 16 • 9:30-1 1:00am 
Water Gardening 
Dave Hamlen 

Whether you already have a pond and want to spruce it up or want to create a 
new water feature of your own, Dave covers the basics and how to get started. 

March 23 • 9:30-ll:00am 
Garden Plants with Medicinal Interests 
Heather Irvine 

Many plants do more then just beautify a landscape. Learn about the medicinal 
properties of a wide variety of plants with Heather, of Giving Tree Botanicals. 


To register, call 660-3505, or sign up in store. Pre-registration and pre-payment required. 
Classes are $ 10.00 per person. See www.GardenersSupplyStore.com for program details. 
4+2 Plan is for Gardener's Club members. Seminars are held at Gardener's in Burlington, 

GARDENER^ 

SUPPLY COMPANY 

128 Intervale Road, off Riverside Ave., Burlington 
(802)660-3505 • Mon-Sat 9am-6pm; Sun 10am-5pm 


porter 

flying refined 


, Unlimited culture. 

| Toronto 4x weekly. 
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Wll-TASTIC!: Visual learners test out the video- 
game console. Brownell Library. Essex Junction, 
3-4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 

language 

plauderstunde: Conversationalists with a 
basic knowledge of the German language put 
their skills to use over lunch. Zen Gardens, 
South Burlington, noon. Free: cost of food. Info. 

862- 1677 or 863-3305. 

music 

AMERICANA & HOME’: The Buskers and 
Sweetgrass bring traditional street sounds and 
bluegrass to a celebration of regional music. 
Lebanon Opera House, N.H., 7 p.m. Donations, 
Info. 603-448-0400. 

MARCIA BALL: Sonny Landreth. Cindy 
cashdollar and Terrance simien back the pia- 
nist and vocalist in ‘Toast of the Coast," which 
showcases New Orleans-style blues. Flynn 
MainStage. Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $15-40. Info. 

863- 5966 . 

MUSIC IN THE LOFT CONCERT SERIES: Pianist 

Joshua Glass and violinist Emma Sky mix 
improvisation into a performance of alt-rock 
tunes. Ten percent of proceeds support the 
Vermont Foodbank. Shelburne Vineyard. 6-8:30 
p.m. Free: wine available by the glass; ID re- 
quired. info. 985-8222. 

NOONTIME CONCERT SERIES: Guitarist- 
composer David Kraus enlivens the lunch hour 
with favorites from his repertoire. First Baptist 
Church, Burlington. 12:15-12:45 p.m. Free. Info, 

864- 6515. 

seminars 

PARENTAL WORKSHOP: TRANSITIONING 
YOUTH WITH SPECIAL NEEDS TO ADULTHOOD: 

Vermont Family Network hosts an informative 
session covering self-advocacy tips, guardian- 
ship. transfer of rights and more. Health Care 
& Rehabilitation Services, Springfield, noon-2 
p.m. Free; preregister. Info. 353-3277. 

SPEND SMART SERIES: See WED.06, 10 


sport 

tele THURSDAYS: Eastern Mountain Sports 
hosts weekly free-heel skiing under the lights 
for all skill levels. Lessons start at 6 p.m. Bolton 
Valley Resort, 5:30-8 p.m. $40 includes lesson 
and equipment: lift ticket required: preregister 
at emsexploration.com. Info. 864-0473. 

talks 

DAVID BREASHEARS: in ‘Rivers of lce.‘ the 
filmmaker, mountaineer and director of the 
nonprofit GlacierWorks gives an illustrated lec- 
ture on vanishing Himalayan glaciers. See cal- 
endar spotlight. Dana Auditorium. Sunderland 
Language center. Middlebury College. 7 p.m. 

PAUL B. JASKOT: The DePaul University profes- 
sor presents ‘Richter. TObke and the Auschwitz 
Trials: The Nazi Perpetrator Seen From Both 
Sides of the iron Curtain.' Room 104. McCardell 
Bicentennial Hall, Middlebury College. 4:30-6 
p.m. Free. Info. 443-3168. 

SISTER HELEN PREJEAN: The death-penalty 
opponent and author of Dead Man Walking de- 
tails her activism efforts. McCarthy Arts Center. 
St. Michaels college, Colchester, 8 p.m. Free. 
Info. 654-2536. 


West Rutland Town Hall. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 
775-1015. 

'RACE 1 : See WED.06. 7:30 p.m. 

RED DEATH': The SUNY Plattsburgh 
Department of Theatre presents acclaimed 
playwright Lisa D'AmouTs thriller inspired by 
Edgar Allen Poe's Masque or the Red Death . 
Hartman Theatre, Myers Fine Arts Building, 
SUNY Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 7:30-10 p.m. $2-10. Info. 
518-564-2243. 

THE CHOSEN': Theatre Kavanah's production 
of Chaim Potoks award-winning novel portrays 
two distinct Jewish communities during World 
War II. Town Hall Theater. Middlebury. preper- 
formance talk, 7 p.m,: show. 8 p.m. $10-15. Info, 

THE DINING ROOM': Peter Marsh directs this 
Vermont Actors' Repertory Theatre production 
of A.R. Gurneys play, which spans time periods 
with interrelated scenes of upper-middle-class 
families sitting at the same table. Paramount 
Theatre. Rutland. 7:30 p.m. $15. Info, 775-0903. 

words 

BOOK DISCUSSION SERIES: MEMORABLE 
MEMOIRS: Poet Sherry Olson facilitates con- 
versation about Eudora Welty's One Writer's 
Beginnings. Fairfax community Library. 6:30-8 
p.m. Free. Info. 849-2420. 

CASSIE HORNER: As part of Women’s History 
Month, the local journalist and publisher 
discusses her book Lucy E. Road to Victory. 
Waterbury Senior Center, 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 

FRI.08 

agriculture 

CHUCK ROSS: Vermont's secretary of agricul- 
ture outlines post -Tropical Storm Irene rebuild- 
ing efforts, after which farmers take the floor 
with questions and concerns. Morristown Town 
Offices, 2-4 p.m. Free. Info, 272-0822 . 

art 

OFF THE WALL: INFORMAL DISCUSSIONS 

about ART: Middlebury College professor 
Pieter Broucke discusses the recently acquired 
drawing of the Acropolis’ Propylaea by famed 
architect Louis Kahn. A light lunch follows. 
Middlebury College Museum of Art 12:15-2 p.m. 
Donations. Info. 443-3168. 

WE WONT LAST: Local artists present a five- 
parL multimedia perfbrmance/exhibition of 
photography, sculpture, movement, poetry and 
rants. Local 64. Montpelier. 6:30-9:30 p.m. Free: 
preregister at eventbrlte.com: limited space. 
Info, 595-0605. 

business 

PEAK PITCH: At this unique networking event, 
entrepreneurs pair up with investors on the 
chairlift and deliver an ‘elevator pitch* on 
the way up the mountain. Gatehouse Lodge. 
Lincoln Peak, Sugarbush Resort. Warren. 8:30 
a.m.-4 p.m. Free; preregister at eventbrite.com. 
Info. 923-1501. 

comedy 

CAPITAL COMEDY CONNECTION: Local 
jokesters step up to the open mic and perform 
brief material in a supportive atmosphere. 
American Legion Post 03. Montpelier. 7:30-10 
p.m. Donations. Info. 229-9043. 


theater 

’BELLES’ auditions: The Marble valley Players 
hold tryouts for their May production of Mark 
Dunn's poignant comedy about six southern 
sisters. For ages 30 to 50. Conference Room. 


community 

dawn visioning: Area residents start their 
day gently with guided meditation, creative ex- 
pression and breakfast Center for Sustainable 






FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/EVENTS = 


Free. Info. 299-7555. 

conferences 


Leadership coaches John Engels and Erik 
Thompson offer strategies for improving 
personal and professional connections. Holiday 
Inn. South Burlington, 8:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 
$150: preregister at btvt.org. Info. 658-4800. 

dance 

BALLROOM LESSON & DANCE SOCIAL: Singles 
and couples of all experience levels take a 
twirl. Lesson 7-8 p.m.: open dancing 8-10 p.m. 
Jazzercize Studio, Williston.7-10 p.m. $14. Info. 
862-2269. 

MAPLE SUGAR SOUARE & ROUND DANCE 
FESTIVAL: Callers from the U.S. and Canada 
lead various dances that complement work- 

H, Tuttle Middle School, South Burlington, 

7-11 p.m. $17.50-75: free for spectators: see 
lakechamplainsquares.org for details. Info. 985- 
2012 or 518-852-2527. 

QUEEN CITY TANGO MILONGA: No partner is 
required for welcoming the weekend in the 
Argentine tradition. Wear clean, soft-soled 
shoes. North End Studios, Burlington, introduc- 
tory session, 7-7:45 p.m.: dance. 7:45-10 p.m. $7. 
Info. 877-6648. 

film 

'BARBARA': Christian Pet20ld’s drama stars 
Nina Hoss as a Berlin doctor banished to the 
countryside after seeking an exit visa out of 
East Germany in the 1980s. Catamount Arts 
Center. St. Johnsbury. 5:30 p.m. & 7:30 p.m. 
$4-8. Info, 748-2600 . 

'BEASTS OF THE SOUTHERN WILD': Six-year-old 
phenom Quvenzhane Wallis portrays a preco- 
cious young girl, Hush Puppy, in Benh Zeitlin's 
drama about a dilapidated bayou community. 
Catamount Arts center. SL Johnsbury, 5:30 
p.m. 8. 7:30 p.m. $4-8. Info. 748-2600. 
•MYSTERY AT HATHORNE SCHOOL': Rose 
Curran's short film features local actors and 
a collaboration between the llsley Public 
Library and Middlebury Community Television. 
Community Meeting Room, llsley Public Library. 
Middlebury, 6-6:30 p.m. Free: preregister. InfO, 
623-6324, rkcstudios®yahoo.com. 

food & drink 

ALL-YOU-CAN-EAT FISH FRY: Locals fill up on 
fried or baked haddock. French fries, coleslaw 
and dessert. St. Ambrose Parish, Bristol. 

5-7 p.m. $5-12; $35 for family of five. Info, 


of tortilla chips loaded with melted cheese 
and all the fixings fuel diners for dancing to 
the live music that follows. VFW Post. Essex 
Junction. 5:30-7 p.m. Cost of food and drink. 

LENTEN FISH DINNER: Neighbors gather for a 
shared meal of seafood, soup, salad and des- 
sert. Children's menu available. St. Augustine's 
Catholic Church. Montpelier, 5-6:30 p.m. $6-10; 
free for ages 3 and under. Info, 793-4276. 

health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 

personal trainer demonstrates daily practices 
fOr seniors concerned about their balance. 
Pines Senior Living Community. South 
Burlington, 10 a.m. $5. Info, 658-7477. 

kids 

show up for fables and finger crafts. Enosburg 
Public Library. 9-10 a.m. Free. Info. 527-S426. 


FAIRFAX COMMUNITY PLAYGROUP: Kiddos 
convene for fun via crafts, circle time and 
snacks. Health Room. Bellows Free Academy. 
Fairfax. 9-10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

HIGH SCHOOL book LUST CLUB: Bookworms 
dish on reads they love — and ones they love to 
loathe. Brownell Library, Essex Junction, 3-4:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 878-69S6. 

ISLE LA MOTTE PLAYGROUP: stories and 
crafts make for creative play. Isle La Motte 
Elementary School. 7:30-9:30 a.m. Free. Info. 

MAGIC: the GATHERING: Decks of cards 
determine the arsenal with which participants, 
or 'planeswalkers.' fight others for glory, knowl- 
edge and conquest Brownell Library, Essex 
Junction, 6-8 p.m. Free; for grades 6 and up. 
Info. 878-6956. 

MONTGOMERY tumble TIME: Physical fit- 
ness activities help build strong muscles. 
Montgomery Elementary School. 10-11 a.m. 

Free. Info. 527-5426. 

SONGS & STORIES WITH MATTHEW: Musician 
Matthew Witten helps kids start the day 
with tunes and tales of adventure. Brownell 
Library, Essex Junction, 10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info. 
878-6956. 

SPANISH MUSICAL KIDS: Amigos ages 1 to 5 
learn Latin American songs and games with 
Constancia Gomez, a native Argentinian. 
Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 10:30-11:15 
a.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 

SWANTON PLAYGROUP: Kids and caregivers 
squeeze in quality time over imaginative play 
and snacks. Holy Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Swanton, 10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 
TEEN MOVIE: Batman must resurface to 
take on a new evil that threatens Gotham 
City In 2012's The Dark Knight Rises. Brownell 
Library. Essex Junction. 6-8:45 p.m. Free. Info. 
878-6956. 

THE PRODUCERS': Very Merry Theatre teens 
present Mel Brooks' zany musical masterpiece. 
Language not appropriate for young children. 
Waterfront Theatre. Main Street Landing 
Performing Arts Center. Burlington, 7 p.m. $5 
suggested donation: limited seating. Info. 

toddler TIME: Little ones build literacy skills 
with stories, songs, rhymes and crafts. Dorothy 
Ailing Memorial Library. Williston. 10:30 a.m. 
Free: for kids ages 1 to 3. Info, 878-4918. 
write ONI: Budding wordsmiths ages 6 to 
10 brainstorm ideas and spin a story or two. 
Kellogg-Hubbard Library, Montpelier, 3:30-4 
p.m. Free. Info, 223-4665. 

music 

ALEXANDER SCHIMPF: with equal parts charm 
and charisma, this award-winning pianist 
performs selections from Mozart. Beethoven. 
Debussy and others. UVM Recital Hall. 
Burlington. 7:30 p.m. $15-25. InfO. 863-5966. 
ESCHER STRING OUARTET: The esteemed 
foursome performs works by Beethoven, Britten 
and Mendelssohn, Concert Hall, Mahaney 
Center for the Arts, Middlebury College. 8-10 

'ORKESTRISKA'S BOX' ALBUM RELEASE 
CONCERT a performance: Percussionist 
Jane Boxall joins Randal Pierce in a per- 
formance of his original score for Trish 
Denton's multimedia production. ArtsRiot 
Gallery. Burlington, 8-2 a.m. Donations. Info. 
401-743-3542. 

PATTY LARKIN: The singer-songwriter and 
guitarist brings her innovative urban-folk to 
the After Dark Music Series, Town Hall Theater, 
Middlebury. 8-10 p.m. $20-22. Info. 388-0216. 
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SURLY 


OLD SPOKES HOME 
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*7cute-7lp Special 

Standard 'June “Ztfr $54. 95 
and Z>eictxc Tift. $74. 95. 
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WHO... 


Will help our wildlife, 
if you won’t? 



When you contribute to the 
Nongame Wildlife Fund 
you are helping protect and 
restore Vermont's endangered 
wildlife like bald eagles and 
bats threatened by White Nose 
Syndrome. 

Look for the loon on line 29A 
of your Vermont income tax 
return and please remember 
to donate. 



SATURDAY <f> 1:30PM IN MIDDLEBURY 


Event Spot 

Long Trail, Casella's, Cabot Creamery, Whistle Pig, Farm Fresh 
102.9FM 

Sustaining Sponsors: Addison Independent. Batted Block, LLC, 

Langrock. Sperry, and Wool, LLP. Middlebury College. Town of 
Middlebury, National Bank of Middlebury, Edgewater Gallery, R.K, 

www.vtchilifest.com 
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Randolph Union High School French Club 
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rosanne CASH: The Grammy Award-winning 
songstress performs a blend of country, 
blues, folk and rock. Latchis Hotel & Theater. 
Brattleboro. 7 p.m. $29-59. Info. 748-2500. 
SWING NOIRE & THE BESSETTE QUARTET: The 
local bands explore the progression of jazz from 
the Hot Swing era to the mid-20th century's 
incorporation of instrumental and blues. 
Vergennes Opera House, 7:30 p.m. $10-25: cash 

VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA: Vinay 
Parameswaran conducts violinists Jaime 
Laredo and Jennifer Koh in works by Bach. 
Mozart. Philip Glass and David Ludwig. Bellows 
Falls Opera House, 7:30 p.m. $9-35. Info. 864- 


ontdoors 

BOLTON BACKCOUNTRY TOUR: The Friends of 
Bolton Nordic and Backcountry group intro- 
duces appropriate terrain to intermediate and 
advanced cross-country skiers and snowsho- 
ers. Bolton valley Nordic Center. 1-3 p.m. Free: 
preregister. Info. 434-3079. ext 304, bheiser® 



FRIDAY NIGHT SKI & DINE: Kids and adults work 
up an appetite on illuminated slopes. Lessons 
available for beginners, Cochran's Ski Area. 
Richmond, 5-8 p.m. $5-10: $25 lesson. Info. 
434-2479. 

U.S. AIRBAG WINTER-DEMO TOUR: The Sky'S the 

limit! Skiers and riders launch aerial maneuvers 
and land safely on a giant inflatable airbag. 
Bolton Valley Resort, 9 a,m.-6 p.m. $10-45: lift 
ticket required. Info. 434-6814. 

talks 

DINNER WITH RICK YAROSH: The retired U.S. 
Army sergeant shares his story of recovery and 
renewed hope after sustaining severe facial 
burns. Proceeds benefit Operation Comfort. 
Chow! Bella. St, Albans. 6 p.m. $50 includes din- 
ner: preregister; limited seating. Info. 309-9539 
or 999-2004. 

naturalist journeys series: Photographer 
Annie Tiberio Cameron references her images 
of Tanzania in an illustrated lecture about 
the country. North Branch Nature Center, 
Montpelier. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 229-6206. 

theater 

'BELLES’ AUDITIONS: See THU.07. 7 p.m. 
DARTMOUTH IDOL FINALS: Student vocal final- 
ists perform with a live band under the musical 
direction of Walt Cunningham. Spaulding 
Auditorium. Hopkins Center, Dartmouth 
College. Hanover. N.H.. 8 p.m. $10-19. Info. 

MY COUNTRY IS THE WORLD AND THE WORLD 
IS MY STAGE: THE TRUE STORY OF GARRY 
DAVIS': Arthur Kanegis directs this one-man 
biographical play about the renowned political- 
theater figure, which stars Davis himself now 
in his 90s. Performances will be filmed for a 
documentary: attendance constitutes agree- 
ment to be shown on camera. Sign in, 6:30 p.m.; 
show. 7 p.m. Off Center for the Dramatic Arts, 
Burlington. $5 suggested donation. Info, 735- 
7912, mosaicmond@gmail.com. 

“OUR TOWN" OF WOODCHUCK. VERMONT: 
Woodchuck Theatre company presents George 
Woodard's lighthearted play about small- 
town life from days of old. Thatcher Brook 
Primary School. Waterbury. 7 p.m. $10. Info, 
800-611-6045. 

'RACE': See WED.06. 7 p.m. 

RED DEATH’: See THU.07. 7:30-10 p.m. 

THE DINING ROOM': See THU.07. 7:30 p.m. 


The comedian/ventriloquist and his canine 
sidekicks perform a dynamic act that leaves au- 
dience members howling with laughter. Spruce 
Peak Performing Arts Center. Stowe Mountain 
Resort. 8 p.m. $35-45. Info. 760-4634. 

words 

TANYA LEE STONE: The celebrated author 
discusses her books Courage Has No Color 
and Who Says Women Cant Be Doctors? Faith 
United Methodist Church. South Burlington. 2 
p.m. $5. Info. 864-3516. 


AUDITIONS: Ballet dancers bring pointe shoes 
and plies to tryouts for upcoming programs. 
Vermont Ballet Theater and School, Essex, ages 
8 and 9. 1:30-2:30 p.m.: ages 10 to 12, 2:45-4 
p.m.: ages 13 and up, 4:15-5:30 p.m. Free. Info. 

film 

'$ELLEBRITY': Renowned rock-and-roll pho- 
tographer Kevin Mazur examines pop culture's 
obsession with celebrities in his 2012 documen- 
tary. Spruce Peak Performing Arts Center. Stowe 
Mountain Resort, 5 p.m. 8. 8:30 p.m. $12. Info. 
760-4634. 



SAT.09 

art 


food & drink 


comedy 


contra DANCE: The Fiddleheads provide 
live music for this social dance benefiting the 
Jericho Town Library. Jericho Community 
Center, 6:30-8:30 p.m. $5; $10 per family. Info, 
899-4686. 

CONTRA DANCE & POTLUCK DINNER: David 
Kaynor calls this traditional New England 
dance while American Toad provide live music. 
Caledonia Grange, East Hardwick, potiuck, 5:30 
p.m.: dancing 6:30 p.m. $5-25 suggested dona- 
tion. Info, 472-5584. 

ELISA MONTE DANCE: The New York City-based 
company's weeklong residency culminates in a 
performance reflective of its athletic style and 
multicultural influences. Lake Placid Center for 
the Arts, NX 8 p.m. $8-15. Info. 518-523-2512. 
MAPLE SUGAR SQUARE 8, ROUND DANCE 
FESTIVAL: See FRI.08. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. & 7-11 p.m. 
NORWICH CONTRA DANCE: Folks in dean-soled 
shoes move to tunes by Northern Spy and 
calling by David Millstone. Tracy Hall. Norwich. 

8 p.m, $5-8; free for kids under 16; by dona- 
tion for seniors. Info, 785-4607. rbarrows® 
cs.dartmouth.edu. 

SWING DANCE: Ouick-footed participants get 
moving in different styles, including the lindy 
hop. charleston and balboa. Indoor shoes re- 
quired. Champlain Club. Burlington. 8:30-11 p.m. 
$5. Info. 448-2930. 


MIDDLEBURY WINTER FARMERS MARKET: 

Crafts, cheeses, breads, veggies and more 
vie for spots in shoppers' totes. Mary Hogan 
Elementary School, Middlebury. 9:30 a.m.-l p.m. 
Free. Info. 247-4699.glldrienfarm@gmail.com. 
NORWICH WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Farmers 
offer produce, meats and maple syrup, which 
complement homemade baked goods and 
handcrafted items. Tracy Hall. Norwich. 10 a.m.- 
1 pm Free. Info. 384-7447. 
ORGANIC-CHOCOLATE TASTING: Foodies 
sample a new line of confections and learn the 
six steps involved in evaluating flavor profiles. 
Lake Champlain Chocolates Factory Store. 
Burlington. 1 p.m. & 3 p.m. Free. Info, 264-2146. 
pancake breakfast: Neighbors catch 
up over plates of flapjacks, eggs, bacon and 
sausage. Proceeds benefit CVU student Ryan 
Bogue's school trip to China. Shelburne United 
Methodist Church, 8-11:30 a.m. $8: $25 per fam- 
ily. Info. 985-3981. 

RUTLAND WINTER FARMERS MARKET: More 

than 50 vendors sell local produce, cheese, 
homemade bread and other made-in-Vermont 
products at this indoor venue. Vermont Farmers 
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CDAE has allowed 
me to explore my 
academic interests 
and make 
connections with 
practitioners all 
around Vermont . 

- Michael Kirk 
MS ‘14 


The MPA has challenged me 
to gain the networking and 
applied skills necessary to 
be a competent professional 
in my community. 

- Sara Chesbrough, MPA ‘14 


Visa* Platinum Credit Cards 

From funding a new hobby to everyday 
purchases, our local credit card gives you 
more spending power and a lower interest rate. 


5.9521 

7.952?- 


DIRECTED BY 

MICHAEL DOVE 


Verv&nt Federal 

CREDIT UNION 

LOCAL VALUES. UNEXPECTED ADVANTAGES. 

vermontfederal.org 888-252-0202 


WRITTEN BY 

AMY HERZOG 

MARCH 13-31,2013 AT FLYNNSPACE 

For Tickets call 86-FLYNN or visit www.fiynntix.org 
Find out more about us @ www.vtstage.org 

Supporting ^onsor Supporting Sponsoi Muja Sponsm 

MIPS 1 SEVEN DAYS 

Sponsored in part by The Vermont Arts Council and The National Endowment for the Arts 


Time Magazine voted it one of the top ten plays of 2012. 

A funny and heartfelt play about a grandmother and her grandson 
trying to find common ground. 


5-7 PM | Thursday March 2 1 
104 Morrill Hall 
University ofVermont 


Contact: Leslie.Barchard@uvm.edu | 802 656-0009 

uvm.edu/cdae | uvm.edu/mpa 


OPEN HOUSE 


Master of Public Administration 
Master of Science 

Community Development & Applied Economics 



calendar 


LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVEN 


iTEVENT = 
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SUGAR ON SNOW PARTY: Folks sample this 
traditional maple-syrup treat and watch sap 
boil down into Vermont’s liquid gold. Palmer's 
Sugarhouse, Shelburne, noon-4 p.m. Free. Info, 
985-5054. 

VERMONT CHILI FESTIVAL: Bring the heat! 
Professional chefs and amateurs alike celebrate 
fiery flavors with different varieties of this 
one-pot meal. Various downtown locations. 
Middlebury. 1:30 p.m. $S. Info. 377-3557. 

Locally grown, seasonal produce joins hand- 
made products at this arts and agriculture 
gathering, Thatcher Brook Primary School. 
Waterbury, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 279-4371. 

health & fitness 

INTRODUCTION TO TAI CHI CHUAN: Madeleine 
Piat-Landolt presents the basic principles, 
philosophy and forms of this ancient mar- 
tial art that promotes well-being. McClure 
MultiGenerational Center. Burlington, 10 a.m.-l 
p.m. $25. Info, 453-3690. 

kids 

BRANDON YOUTH THEATER AUDITIONS: See 

THU.07. 10 a.m. 

franklin playgroup: Toddlers and their 
adult companions meet peers for tales and 
sing-atongs. Franklin Central school, 10 a.m. 
Free. Info. 527-5426. 

FRANKLIN TUMBLE TIME: Snacks power fiee 
play in the gymnasium. Franklin central School, 
9-10 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

OPEN TOT GYM & INFANT/PARENT PLAYTIME: 
Tykes work up an appetite for snacks with 
feats of athleticism. Gymnasium, Bellows 
Free Academy. Fairfax. 10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 

pregnancy & BABY EXPO: Parents and 
expectant mothers learn about local resources, 
services and products that help foster healthy 
families. Holiday Inn. South Burlington, 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m. $5. Info. 363-95297. eronsnycoflove® 
yahoo.com. 

S.S. TAYLOR: The author signs and discusses 
her book. The Expeditioners and t he Treasure of 
Drowned Man's Canyon . about the adventurous 
children of a deceased explorer. Phoenix Books 
Burlington. 2 p.m. Free. Info. 448-3350. 
SATURDAY STORY time: Families celebrate the 
written word with imaginative tales read aloud. 
Phoenix Books Burlington. 11 a.m. Free. Info. 
448-3350. 

SWANTON TUMBLE TIME: Vivacious youngsters 
monkey around in an open gym. Mary Babcock 
Elementary School. Swanton, 9:30 a.m. Free. 

THE PRODUCERS': see FRI.08. 2 p.m. 8. 7 p.m. 

music 

ADAMANT WINTER MUSIC SERIES: The 

Starline Rhythm Boys play an acoustic show 
of energized country and honky-tonk tunes. 
Adamant Community Club. Potluck. 5:30 p.m.: 
concert 7 p.m. $10-15: bring a dish to share. 

Info. 456-7054. 

DE TEMPS ANTAN: trie Beaudry. Andre Brunet 
and Pierre-Luc Dupuis perform spirited 
Quebecois music with a variety of traditional 
instruments. Chandler Music Hall, Randolph, 
7:30 p.m. $25-30. Info, 728-6464. 

KARAN CASEY & JOHN DOYLE: one of Ireland's 
most esteemed vocalists reunites with the mas- 
ter guitarist in a fitting prelude to St Patrick's 
Day. Town Hall Theatre. Woodstock, 7:30 p.m, 
$28-30. Info. 457-3981. 

SAP-run BOOGIE': The Nobby Reed Project 
provide live entertainment at this celebration 


of the maple-syrup season. Proceeds benefit 
area charities. Branon Family Maple Orchards. 
Fairfield, Dinner. 5:30-7 p.m.; music, 7-10 p.m. 
$15-35 for dinner and music: $10-25 music only: 
cash bar. Info. 827-3130. 

SENAYIT: The singer-songwriter’s life experi- 
ences and travels inform her soulful, funky 
tunes. Plainfield Community Center. 7-10 p.m. 

$5 suggested donation. Info. 371-7239. 

THE DAVE KELLER BAND: Vermont's award- 
winning blues artist leads a performance of 
originals and covers. Burnham Hall, Lincoln, 

7:30 p.m. $3-8. Info, 388-6863. 

VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MASTERWORKS 4: Flynn MainStage. 

Burlington, discussion. 7 p.m.: concert 8 p.m. 
$16-59. Info, 863-5966. 

outdoors 

winter TRAIL DAY: Participants cure cabin 
fever with cross-country skiing snowshoeing 
and sledding then warm up with hot cocoa and 
chili. Personal equipment required. Dreaming 

children under 12; preregister. Info. 635-9078. 
info@dreamingmountain.com. 

seminars 

Eco-friendly folks learn how to save money 
on gas and reduce air pollution. Xtreme Fuel 
Treatment Training Center. Essex Junction. 9:30 
a.m.-noon. Free. Info. 324-0170. 

GENEALOGY WORKSHOP: Janet Allard dem- 
onstrates how to access millions of Quebecois 
marriage records with the Drouin and Loiselle 
indexing systems on microfiche. Vermont 
Genealogy Library. Fort Ethan Allen, Colchester, 
10:30 a.m.-noon. $5. Info. 238-5934. 


words 

'ANGEL THERAPY HANDBOOK' DISCUSSION 
group: Cornelia Ward outlines spiritual heal- 
ing and psychic reading skills, as presented 
in Doreen Virtue's book. Spirit Dancer Books 
8> Gifts. Burlington. 2-4 p.m. Donations. Info. 
660-8060. 

JAMAICA KINCAID: The renowned author 
discusses her new novel See Now Then, which is 
set in Vermont Bear Pond Books. Montpelier. 5 


SUN. 10 

bazaars 

MONTPELIER ANTIQUES MARKET: Lovers of all 
things yesteryear peruse offerings of furniture, 
art. toys, books, photos and ephemera from the 
New England area. Elks Club, Montpelier. 7:30 
a.m.-l:30 p.m. $2-5. Info. 751-6138. 

community 

‘I AM IN HERE' BOWL-A-THON: Folks topple 
bowling pins for prizes at this fundraiser for 
Mark Utter and Emily Anderson's documentary 
about the former's life-changing use of sup- 
ported typing. Champlain Lanes Family Fun 
Center. Shelburne. 11 a.m. & 2 p.m.: arrive half 
an hour early to register for event. $100 in dona- 
tions: preregister. Info, 655-4606. 

etc. 

GREAT VIBRATIONS PARTY: Motorcycle riders 
celebrate the coming of spring with cyde-delic 
flair that includes tie-dye, dancing, Mexican fare 
and more. Green Mountain Harley-Oavidson, 
Essex Junction. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Free. Info. 
888-394-4402. 


Final Cut Pro users learn basic concepts of the 
editing software. VCAM Studio. Burlington. 11 
a.m.-l p.m. Free: preregister. Info. 651-9692. 

sport 

BOLTON AFTER DARK: After the sun goes down, 
skiers and snowboarders explore Vermont's 
most extensive night-skiing terrain and watch 
movies from Meathead Films. Bolton Valley 
Resort, 4-8 p.m. $19 lift tickets: $2 refresh- 
ments. Info, 434-6804. 

U.S. AIRBAG WINTER-DEMO TOUR: See FRI.08. 

WINTERBIKEI: Experienced cold-weather riders 
and newcomers alike pedal along snowy trails 
on bicycles equipped with extra-wide tires. 
Kingdom Trails Nordic Center. East Burke. 8 a.m. 
Donations. Info. 626-0737. 

talks 

ERICA ROCK: At the Chittenden County Dowsers 
meeting, the spiritual teacher shares her knowl- 
edge of Andaras crystals and how they enhance 
meditation. Shelburne Town Offices. 10:30 a.m. 
noon. $5: free for members. Info. 489-5953. 

theater 

BILL CARMICHAEL: Jay Kerr joins the former 
Broadway star in an evening of Richard Rodgers' 
songs from The Sound of Music, Oklahoma! 
and others. See calendar spotlight. Town Hall 
Theater, Middlebury. 7:30 p.m. $17; cash bar . 
Info. 382-9222. 

•RACE': See WED.06. 7:30 p.m. 

'RED DEATH': See THU.07, 7:30-10 p.m. 

THE CHOSEN': See THU.07. Jewish Community 
of Greater Stowe, 7:30 p.m. $10. Info, 
802-482-5282. 

THE DINING ROOM’: See THU.07, 7:30 p.m. 


film 

BARBARA': See FRI.08. 1:30 p.m.. 5:30 p.m, 7:30 

'BEASTS OF THE SOUTHERN WILD': See FRI.08, 
1:30 p.m, 5:30 p.m, 7:30 p.m. 

BEST OF 2012 VERMONT INTERNATIONAL FILM 
FESTIVAL SHOWCASE: See SAT.09, 1 p.m. & 3 


food & drink 

beat THE WINTER BLUES FEST: Live entertain- 
ment lifts attendees' spirits as they toast the 
changing seasons with beer, wine and light 
fare. Proceeds benefit Dinners With Love, which 
provides meals to hospice patients and their 
families. Italian American Club, Rutland. 4-7 p.m. 
$20. info. 777-5683. 

SUGAR ON SNOW PARTY: See SAT.09, noon-4 


health & fitness 

LIGHT BODY SPIRITUAL MEDITATION GROUP: 

Cynthia Warwick Seiler facilitates sessions 
designed to attune the mind, body and soul. 
Rainbow Institute. Burlington. 11 a.m. Donations. 
Info. 671-4569. 

THRIVE CENTER OF THE GREEN MOUNTAINS: 
YOGA SAMPLER: Jessica Lucas leads guided 
stretching and breathing exercises to improve 
strength and flexibility. Warm clothes, mat 
and blanket required. Gymnasium, Wallingford 
Elementary School, noon-2 p.m. $10-20; prereg- 
ister. Info. 446-2499. 

kids 

BRANDON YOUTH THEATER AUDITIONS: See 

THU.07. 1 p.m. 

THE PRODUCERS': See FRI.08. 6 p.m. 



FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: DIMANCHES: 

Parlez-vous franfais? Speakers practice the 
tongue at a casual, drop-in chat. Fletcher Free 
Library, Burlington, 4-5:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
540-0195. 

music 

BETHANY EARLY MUSIC PLAYERS: 'Drive the 
Cold Away' features a song-and-dance program 
of tenor, recorder and oboe selections from the 
late renaissance and baroque eras. Bethany 
Church, Montpelier. 4 p.m. Free. Info, 223-2424. 

JAMES MCMURTRY: The renowned singer- 
songwriter known for his compelling lyrics 
performs folk-rock tunes. Foeger Ballroom, Jay 
Peak Resort 8 p.m. $25. Info. 748-2600. 

JAZZ BRUNCH. Guitarist Art Herttua plays 
tunes ranging from bebop to the Beatles in a 
casual atmosphere. Healthy Living Market and 
Cafe. South Burlington, 11 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info. 
863-2569. 

ROBERT BLAIS & DIANE HULING: The ac- 
claimed cellist and pianist join forces to perform 
selections from Schubert. Piazzolla and others. 
Unitarian Church, Montpelier. 3 p.m. $5-20 sug- 
gested donation. Info. 221-4697. 

THE steel WHEELS: Trent Waglefs soaring 
vocals lead this quartet of rising bluegrass stars 
in four-part harmonies backed by skilled acous- 
tic instrumentation. See calendar spotlight. 
Tunbridge Town Hall. 7:30 p.m. $15-20. Info. 

VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA: See 


sport 

ADULT PICKUP DODGEBALL: Participants heave 
rubber-coated foam balls at opposing team 
members during weekly games. Robert Miller 
Community & Recreation Center. Burlington. 1-3 
p.m. $5: for ages 15 and up: players under age 18 
need parental permission. Info, 578-6081. 
GREEN MOUNTAIN CURLING CLUB: Players 
of all abilities sweep the ice every Sunday 
throughout the season. No special equipment 

a.m.-l p.m. $12 per game with membership: $16 
per game otherwise. Info, 399-2816. 

U.S. AIRBAG WINTER-DEMO TOUR: See FRI.08, 

WOMEN'S PICKUP soccer: Quick-footed ladies 
of varying skill levels break a sweat while string- 
ing together passes and making runs for the 
goal. Miller Community and Recreation Center. 
Burlington, 6-8 p.m. $3; for women ages 18 and 
up. Info. 864-0123. 

theater 

'MY COUNTRY IS THE WORLD AND THE WORLD 
IS MY STAGE: THE TRUE STORY OF GARRY 
DAVIS': See FRI.08, performance in French. Sign 
in, 1:30 p.m.: show. 2 p.m. 

■RACE': See WED.06. 5 p.m. 

'RED DEATH': See THU.07. 2-5 p.m. 

THE CHOSEN': see THU.07. ohavi Zedek 
Synagogue, Burlington, 2 p.m. $15-18. Info. 


MON. 11 

activism 

VERMONTERS FOR A JUST PEACE IN 
PALESTINE/ISRAEL MEETING: Like-minded 
locals discuss education, advocacy and action 
strategies to help victims of the cross-country 
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Special thanks from Seven Days 
to everyone who made 
our Social Club come to life: 
Magic Hat Brewing Company, 
Rice Lumber, Tony the Driver, 
Red Square, Creative Habitat, 
Advance Music, Essex Equipment 
Mattison, Cathy Resmer, 
Margot Harrison, Amber 
and Lucy Belle LeMay, 
and Big Wheel Novelties 
of New Orleans. 


And u you don't Seel like having something German... 


We Also Serve Burgers and Wings & Have Switchback (On Tap) 


Thanks! 


Congrats to all the float makers 
for their creativity and dedication. 

The festivities raised $15,000 
(and counting) for H.O.P.E. Works. 


Best Float 2013 Winners 

1st Place: Keller Williams Realty 
2nd Place: Price Chopper 


oiicbiaia 

Brunch Specials Every Sunday 
Live Music, Every Wednesday Night, 7-9pm 
Pint and a Pretzel’ Combo, $10, All-Day, Everyday 


For Reservations Call 881-0600 
or visit www.DasBierhausVT.com 


Facebooh.com/DasBierliausVT 


3 






— 


Vermont Bntironmentil Consortium Presents- 


calendar 


2nd Annual Water Quality 
Conference: Stormwater 



Thursday, March 14 
8:30 am - 3:30 pm 

Main Street Landing, 6D Lake Street, Burlington, VT 


To register, exhibit & sponsor, call 802-747-7900 or visit: vecgreen.com/vec-expo-trade-show/ 
0.5 CEUs ottered 



'MADNEJf 


with Burlington’s 
Best Music Mix 



Say you saw 
it in... 
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conflict. Peace and Justice Center, Burlington, 
6-8 p.m. Free. Info. 863-3345. ext 2 . 

agriculture 

GET THE DIRT GARDENING SERIES: 

VEGETABLE GARDENING: UVM Extension 
master gardener Kelly Wakefield outlines all 
the necessary components for growing produce 
without pesticides. Barlow Street Community 
Center, St. Albans. 6-7:30 p.m. $10-13: preregis- 
ter at stalbansrec.com. Info, 524-1500, ext, 266. 

community 

READING WITH FROSTY & FRIENDS THERAPY 

DOGS: Animal lovers bring a book and read to 
canines who comfort. Oorothy Ailing Memorial 
Library, Williston, 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free; prereg- 
ister for 10-minute individual sessions. Info. 
878-4918. 

ROE V. WADE' AT 40: Members of the Vermont 
Women's Health Center commemorate the 
women's-rights movement with a panel 
discussion and oral history project. Burlington 
College. 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 384-0067. 

film 

BARBARA': See FRI.08. 7:30 p.m. 

BEASTS OF THE SOUTHERN WILD’: See FRI.08. 

DESERT FLOWER': Sherry Hormann's award- 
winning documentary follows Somalian 
supermodel and UN spokeswoman Liya Kebede 
in her efforts to stop female genital mutilation. 
Catamount Arts Center, SL Johnsbury. 7 p.m. 
Free. Info. 748-2600. 

health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: See 

FRI.08. 10 a.m. 

HERBAL CONSULTATIONS: Betzy Bancroft 
Larken Bunce, Buldo Mase and students from 
the Vermont center for Integrative Herbalism 
evaluate individual constitutions and and 
health conditions. City Market, Burlington, 4-7 
p.m. Free: preregister at infoflivtherbcenter.org. 
Info. 861-9757. 

HERBAL SUPPORT FOR SLEEP: Clinical 
herbalist Rebecca Oalgin outlines how to get 
adequate rest naturally, including the best 
teas to sip before bed. Hunger Mountain Co-op, 
Montpelier, 5-7 p.m. $8-10: preregister. Info. 
223-8000, ext. 202. 

kids 

JOYFUL NOISE LAUGHTER CLUB: Robin Cornell 
and charlotte Gilruth lead playful exercises for 
ages 8 and up that focus on moving, breath- 
ing and giggling. Kellogg-Hubbard Library, 
Montpelier. 6-7 p.m. Free. Info, 223-3427 or 

MIDDLEBURY PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: See 

THU.07. 10:30-11:15 a.m. 

MUSIC WITH RAPHAEL: See THU.07. 10:45 a.m. 
SHAKE YOUR SILLIES OUT: Tots swing and 
sway to music with children's entertainer Oerek 
Burkins. JCPenney Court. University Mall. South 
Burlington. 10:35 a.m. Free. Info. 863-1066. exL 

SOUTH HERO PLAYGROUP: Free play, crafting 
and snacks entertain children and their grown- 
up companions. South Hero Congregational 
church. 9:30-11 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 
STORIES WITH MEGAN: Preschoolers expand 
their imaginations through tales, songs and 
rhymes. Fletcher Free Library. Burlington. 11- 
11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 
swanton PLAYGROUP: Kids and caregivers 
squeeze in quality time over imaginative play 


and snacks. Mary Babcock Elementary School, 
Swanton, 9:30-11 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

music 

recorder-playing GROUP: Musicians 
produce early folk, baroque and swing-jazz 
melodies. New and potential players welcome. 
Presto Music Store, South Burlington, 7-8:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 658-0030, info®prestomusic. 

SAMBATUCADA! OPEN REHEARSAL: New 

players are welcome to pitch in as Burlington's 
samba street-percussion band sharpens its 
tunes. Experience and instruments are not 
required. 8 Space Studio Collective, Burlington, 
6-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 862-5017. 


seminars 

basic COMPUTER SKILLS: Community mem- 
bers enter the high-tech age and gain valuable 
knowledge. Tracy Hall, Norwich, 12:30-2:30 p.m. 

KEYS TO CREDIT: Money-unwise? Learn the 
basics of the important, but often confusing, 
world of crediL including how it is established 
and improved. Champlain Valley Office of 
Economic Opportunity. Burlington. 6-8 p.m. 
Free. Info. 860-1417, exL 114. 


sport 

ADULT DODGEBALL: Grown-ups hit the court 
in weekly games and take aim with brightly 
colored foam balls. Orchard School, South 
Burlington. 7-8 p.m. $5. Info, 598-8539. 

words 


CENTURY RUSSIAN NOVELISTS: UVM professor 
Denise Youngblood discusses the influential 
works of Leo Tolstoy. Faith United Methodist 
Church, South Burlington. 2 p.m. $5. Info. 
864-3516. 

DAVID MCGLYNN: In 'Flirting With Disaster: 
Turning Life Into Memoir/ the writer shares 
excerpts from his book A Door in the 
ocean. Champlain valley Hall commons, 

SUNY Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 8 p.m. Free. Info. 
518-565-0145. 

'FEMININE MYSTIQUE' discussion: Barbara 
Mieder facilitates conversation about Betty 
Friedan's groundbreaking 1963 book and its 
influence on the feminist movement Dorothy 
Ailing Memorial Library. Williston. 6:30 p.m. 
Free: preregister, info. 878-4918. 


TUE.12 

agriculture 

MIDDLEBURY GARDEN CLUB MEETING: 

Horticulture enthusiasts join landscape 
designer Judith Irven. who outlines ways to 
grow herbs, vegetables and plants in all four 
seasons. Ilsley Public Library. Middlebury, 1 p.m. 
Free. Info, 388-8268. 

btisiness 

RUTLAND REGION CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BUSINESS SHOW: Area professionals network 
while perusing exhibits of home services and 
products, health care, restaurants, retailers and 
more. Holiday Inn. Rutland, 4-7:30 p.m. $3. Info. 
773-2747. 

community 

JOHN VARRICCHIONE: The Vermont Italian 
Club's president presents a narrated slide show 
of Burlington's Little Italy neighborhood, which 
existed prior to the urban renewal of the 1960s. 
Chittenden Emergency Food Shelf, Burlington, 
7-9 p.m. Free. Info. 862-5961. 





HAVE A KILLER put it 

CHILI RECIPE? test! 


PRESENTS - 


THE FIRST ANNUAL 

< QUEEN CITY 
p CHILI COOK-OFF 

AT NECTAR’S | SAT, MAR. 30, 11:30AM-5PM 

Market and Cafe 

TOP PRIZE: 

$300 plus a 


$5 ADMISSION 

(KIDS UNDER 12 FREE) 


STAY FOB 2 at the 

Essex Resort & Spa, 

with dinner a! AmUSe 


LIVE MUSIC 


Space is limited • Enter NOW: 

http://bit.ly/QueenCityGhiIi 


PROCEEDS to benefit the 
Burlington Fire Fighters Association 
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I Penelope the Clown see all the new models now , 2 BUILDINGS! 

10am-5pm 

j! Saturday & Sunday! | llTfl fTT^L - 


• Fishing Boats 

, • Family Cruisers 

rr ^s^ s ‘ S3 Mil’ * Performance 

• Bass Boats 

irW^^vr * Ski-Deck • Lifts 

(assy 'I - & • Pontoon Boats • Docks 

Adult Admission $5 • Children Under 16 Free w/Adult 


ALL INSIDE AT THE: ROBERT E. MILLER EXPO BUILDINGS 
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LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 




JUTE PRO ARTISAN WEAVE 


Burlington 864-7899 | Colchester 863-2653 | 

Shelburne 985-3483 | St Albans 527-0916 DANFORMSHOESVT.COM ^ \ 

| SELECTION VARIES BY STORE 





Take the leadl 

Find a partner with Seven Days Personals at the.. 


W 


4 1 * 
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Make f Move /* 
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SiNSIIS BUSS €) 

THURSDAY, MARCH 28, 6-9 P.M. AT DOUBLETREE 


♦ 



Learn East Coast Swing and Merengue 
from Samir Elabol of Ballroom Nights and 
dance to pop hits by Top Hat Entertainment! 


I 


$5 ADVANCE -CASH BAR 


♦ ’V 


C)Q 



u 


Preregistration 
required by 3/27 at 
sevendaysvt.com. 


Q k*' 

l 



classes 


tone and contrast, color an 
white balance adjustments 
and archival printing on ou 


© THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 

ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


bodywork 


IG BODYWORK: 


baotakfaiegmail.com. ipfam 


;nt and energy cultivation, 
ength building using active 


burlington city 
arts 



per week of open studio time to 

CLAY: INTERMEDIATE & 
ADVANCED WHEEL: Apr. 11-May 


class for intermediate and ad- 
vanced potters, The class can be 
tailored to students continuing 


BCA 


Call 865-71 66 for info 
or register online at 
burlingtoncityarts. org. 
Teacher bios are also 
available online. 

PROMOTE YOUR ARTWORK: 

Mar. 20, 6-B p.m. Cost: S13/BCA 

Location: BCA Center, 2nd floor, 
Burlington. Facebook. Twitter. 


Firings ind. Location: BCA Clay 


4: Mar. 27-May 1. 6-9 p.m.. 
Weekly on Wed. Cost: S225/BCA 
members: $250/nonmembers. 
Location: BCA Center Digital 
Media Lab. Burlington. Upload, 
organize, edit and print your 
digital photographs in this 


Adobe Photoshop Lightroom. 
Importing images, using RAW 
riles, organization, fine-tuning 



tal files, edit your photograp 
and print Uploading Images 
Adobe Bridge, Camera Raw a 
Photoshop editing tools sue 
color and white balance corr 
tion. layers, masks, sections, 
touching will be 


ur large format Epson printer 


for designing text and for prepar- 
ing digital and print publications. 
Students will explore a variety of 
software techniques and will cre- 
ate projects suited to their own 

furthering their design software 


□ : DIGITAL FILMMAKING: 


ve and glazing methods. 
' *'* ~ ild be proficient in 
centering and throwing, over 30 
hours per week of open studio 

CLAY: WHEEL THROWING II: Apr. 
11-May 30. 6-8:30 p.m. Cost: 
S216/BCA members: $240/non- 


but not required. This course 
is taught in partnership with 
Vermont Community Access 

of Burlington (vermontcam.org). 
Instructor: Bill Simmon. 

PRINT INTRO TO PRINTMAKING: 


S220/nonmembers. Locatioi 
BCA Print Studio. 2S0 Main S 
Burlington. Learn a whole pit 
of printing techniques to ere: 

and have fun experimenting. 
Demonstrations on mono-ty| 
intaglio, lino-printing, and sil 

includes over 25 hours per wi 
of open studio. Printing mate 


I: Apr. 11-May 30, 6-1 
p.m., Weekly on Thu. Cost: 
S207/BCA members: $230, 


CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSVT.COM/CLASSES == 




i 

j 


classes 


that heal fats that kill, detoxi- 
fication. and cat-this-not-that. 
Recipes, easy tips and tools for 
health are included. Facilitated 

SPRING CLEANSE AND DETOX 
CLASS: Apr. 1-May S, 6:30-8 

materials. Location: Eastern 


RUSTIC FURNITURE MAKING: com, wisdomoftheherbsschool. 



VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 



THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 




language 





wingspans 

tandley@yahoo.con 
paintingstudio.com. 


no imitations. Learn from one 
of the world’s best. Julio -Foca” 
Fernandez. CBJJ and IBJJF 
certified 6th Degree Black Belt, 



flynn arts 



through images produced over a 
50-year period. Emphasis on the 


76-hour course offers nation- 
ally recognized Wilderness First 
Responder and adult CPR certifi- 




http://ortho-bionomy.org/S08l/ 
DianneSwafford. Using ortho-bi- 
onomy. participants will learn to 
recognize and palpate patterns 


§ FLYMMARTS 










Burlington Shambhala Ce 
187 S. Winooski Ave.. Burlington. 
658-6795. burlingtonshambha- 
lactr.org. Through the practice 


letting yourself be, as yoi 
you develop genuine sympathy 
toward yourself. The Burlington 
shambhala center offers medi- 
tation as a path to discovering 


L8. S. Burlington, Champlain 
Hypnosis, 999-6444, cham- 
plainhypnosis.cvenzon.net. 
champlainhypnosis.com. Learn 


boost your chance of conceiving 
through hypnosis. Hypnofertility 
supports the entire fertility 
process (naturally or medically 




shamanism 

TWO WORKSHOPS: intro & 
healer: Mar. 8-9, 7-5:30 p.m. 
cost: $35/2-hr. intro & S100 for 
full day. Location: shaman’s 
Flame Stowe Facility. 78 Cady 

Flame, Peter Clark & Sarah 
Finlay. 253-7846, pelerclarkl3® 



panded foundational universal 
intelligence through your spirit 
helper. Advanced workshop: 

The Healer Within. March 9. 

10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Work in 
nonordinary reality to accelerate 
personal wholeness, health on 


tai chi 



training 

DOG CLASSES: FUN, EFFECTIVE!: 

p.m. S110/S132. Beyond Basic: 
Mar. 15-Apr. 12. 6:45-7:45 p.m. 
S95/S114. Preregistration req. 




nido 



BUY LOCAL ONLINE 


CROW 



BOOKSHOP 


YOUR LOCAL SOURCE 
SINCE 1995 


14 CHURCH ST • BURUNGTON.VT 
CROWBOOKS.COM • (802) 862-0848 


CENTRAL TO YOUR NEW LIFE 




They really rode out the storm with us. They were great. It was great." 
While Landon Grant Simard, just a day old, was busy hamming for 
the camera, his parents Amanda and Tim were simply beaming with 
pride.. .and relief! Their first born arrived on Wednesday, February 27 
and weighed 7lb/2oz and was 21 inches long. He looks just like his 
happy daddy. All were ready to go home to Waterbury. We wish them 
all the best and fully expect they will have lots of laughter and joy In 
their lives. Good start Landon! YAY! 


= Central Vermont Medical Center g 

= Central To Your Well Being / cvmc.org | 

Central Vermont Women's Health: 371-5961 
To tour the Garden Path Birthing Center: 371-4613 


, 
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Songs for the Troubles 

Tommy Sands and the music of healing 

BY DAN BOLLE5 


I 

Sj 

I 



I THOUGHT THAT MUSIC COULD 
SOMEHOW CONNECTALLTHE 
SECRET AND SACRED THINGS 
WITHIN US WITHOUT OUR 
KNOWING OR UNDERSTANDING. 

TOMMY SANDS 


T hat art can inspire dramatic so- 
cial or political change is a ro- 

cious one. But for some, such as 
Irish folk singer Tommy Sands, the power 
of music to affect change is ironclad. 

“I think everything changes things,” 
he says in a recent phone interview from 
his home in Northern Ireland. “A word 
can change things. A nod of the head can 
change things, in a small way.” 

Sands, 67, is an internationally re- 
nowned songwriter, celebrated for his 
poignant and often heart-wrenching 
observations on the violent struggles in 
his native Ireland. Sing Out! magazine 
proclaimed him “the most powerful 
songwriter in Ireland, if not the world.” 
Sands has been called the Emerald Isle’s 
version of Pete Seeger, whom he counts 
as a close friend — Sands performed at 
Seeger’s 90th birthday celebration at 
Madison Square Garden in 2009, a show 
that also featured Bruce Springsteen, 
Joan Baez and Emmylou Harris, among 


Sands has built a career on the belief 
that music can heal and enlighten. But 
his is no wishy-washy, new-age philoso- 
phy. Born in County Down in Northern 
Ireland, he grew up during the height of 
the Troubles, the bloody feud between 
Protestant unionists and Catholic na- 
tionalists that has ravaged Northern Ire- 
land and much of the British Isles since 
the 1960s. He has seen firsthand both 
the horrors of civil war and the transfor- 
mative powers of music. 

Sands, who will perform at the Mc- 
Carthy Arts Center at Saint Michael’s 
College on Tuesday, March 12, with his 
son, Fionan Sands, was raised in a small 
farmhouse surrounded by a musical 
family. He says his first memories are 
of evening jam sessions hosted by his 
parents, to which family friends, Protes- 
tants and Catholic alike, would sit in. 

“Even though there were times when 
those people wouldn’t have come to- 
gether, whenever the music was played, 
they’d come,” he says. 

That music was the unifying factor 
was not lost on him. 

“1 thought that music could some- 
how connect all the secret and sacred 
things within us without our knowing or 
understanding,” Sands says. “It’s some- 
thing that crosses barriers." 

That idea has informed every aspect 
of his 30-plus-year career. 

After a Catholic friend was killed by 
republican paramilitary soldiers as re- 
taliation for the murder of a Protestant 
man in 1974, Sands wrote what became 
his best-known song, “There Were Ros- 
es.” That song was an anthem of sorts at 
demonstrations in the weeks leading up 
to the Good Friday Agreement in 1998, a 
peace treaty between Northern Ireland’s 
warring factions. 

The impact of Sands' work has been 
felt across the pond as well. In 2002, 
he was awarded an honorary doctorate 
from the University of Nevada for his 
work teaching juvenile delinquents in 
Reno to write songs about their lives. 
Working with a family-court justice, 
Frances Doherty, Sands developed a 
program in which teenage detainees 
were able to submit their songs as pleas 


to avoid being sent to prison as adults. 

“Words on their own can reach the 
ends of the Earth,” says Sands. “But 
sometimes on the wings of a song, words 
can soar higher and reach further inside 
to express pain, hurt or even hope.” 

Sands says he worked with upwards 
of 70 juvenile inmates during his time 
in Reno, and that the program continues 
today. He still performs one of the songs 
written by an inmate, “Danielle’s Song,” 
which his daughter, Moya Sands, is re- 
cording for an upcoming album. Sands 
pauses, then quotes from it. 

“I was born in Stanford on the Bay. It 
seems so long now, so far away,” he re- 
cites, his Irish lilt lending a sing-song 
quality to the words. “There were pretty 
flowers all around. They grew up, but I 
grew down. Will you hear me? Will you 

Back home, he says the political cli- 
mate in Northern Ireland, while still 
tense, has stabilized since the Good Fri- 
day treaty. Sands cautions that, though 
the violence has ebbed, there is still a 
long way to go. 

“We’re still very much in the peace 
process,” he explains. “There is a lot still 
to be sorted out and a lot of work to do.” 

To that end. Sands hosts an annual 
seminar in Ireland, which he founded 
with Pete Seeger, called the Music of 
Healing, that brings members of op- 
posing paramilitary groups together 
through music. 

“We have people who normally 
wouldn’t talk to each other — they would 
shoot each other," he says. 

That includes Sinn Fein President 
Gerry Adams and Democratic Unionist 
Party leader Jeffrey Donaldson, who at- 
tended Music for Healing in 2008. Bit- 
ter enemies, the two refused to shake 
hands at the seminar, Sands says. But 
during a rendition of Seeger's “Where 
Have All the Flowers Gone,” performed 
by Seeger's grandson, Tao Rodriguez- 
Seeger, Sands says a curious thing hap- 

“Suddenly I realized both [Adams and 
Donaldson] were singing the song,” he 
recalls Sands. “People said afterwards, 
‘Well, if they can sing a song together, it 


doesn’t matter if they don’t shake hands.' 
It was a very moving moment.” 

As the political tone in Northern Ire- 
land has shifted, so too has the focus of 
Sands’ own writing, from the burgeon- 
ing peace process at home to larger 
questions of why we fight. 

Sands is currently working on a new 
record. One song from that forthcom- 
ing album is a response to Bob Dylan’s 
famous antiwar song “Blowin' in the 
Wind.” 

“There was a time when we just said. 
War. Why does it happen?”’ he says. 
“But I think there is an answer. 

“All of these wars are worked out for 
reasons that have nothing to do with de- 
mocracy and nothing to do with libera- 
tion,” he continues. “Profits and expan- 
sion are often the case.” 

He then quotes a lyric from the song. 

“How many times must the cannon- 
ball fly, before it’s forever banned?’ It 
will fly just as long as there’s fortunes to 
be made by the wheelers and dealers of 

Hopeless as that may sound. Sands 
suggests the progress in Northern Ire- 
land should be looked upon as a positive 
sign that peace is possible, even between 
those with centuries-old grudges. 

‘We were told it was impossible, that 
Northern Ireland has a problem for ev- 
ery solution,” he says. “Now maybe we 
have solutions for problems beyond our 
own shores, or at least some encourage- 

He adds that, sometimes, the solu- 
tions to great problems can lie in humble 
ideas, or even something as simple as a 
song. 

“I think very often, while we spend 
time looking for the big answer, we for- 
get there are many small answers, which, 
in themselves, make up the only answer 
that is often available,” Sands says. © 
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s©und bites 

BY DAN BOLLES 



Austin-tatious 

When next we meet, the annual 
shitstorm, er, festival that is the music 
week at South by Southwest in Austin, 
Texas, will be well under way. For 
the unfamiliar ... actually, you should 
probably stop reading this column right 
now if you don't know what SXSW is. 
It's the single largest live music event 
on the planet. If you're not at least 
peripherally familiar with it, bone up 
and come back next week. 

For the rest of you, the coming week 
will likely go a long way toward 
informing what you’ll be listening to 
for the rest of 2013. Media outlets from 
giants such Pitchfork, Spin and the New 
York Times to small-town alt-weeklies — 

back on their findings. And not just that 
Lone Star beer is specifically brewed to 
possess anti-hangover chemicals that 
activate when mixed with breakfast 
tacos. Like, music and stuff. 

(And yes, I made up the Lone Star 
thing. Though how else to explain the 
phenomenon, I’m still not sure. Works 
like a charm.) 

Anyway, this year I’m sitting out 
SXSW because ... well, because it 
seemed like a good idea a few months 
ago. However, seeing that it’s 80 
degrees and sunny in Austin right now, 
I’m beginning to seriously regret that 
decision. Fortunately, Vermont will be 
well represented at SXSW. And that 
means you’ve got extra reason to keep 
tabs on what's happening in Austin next 

(I know what you’re probably saying 
right now. "So wouldn’t it make more 
sense for a Vermont-based music 
journalist to attend this year than last 
year when there was almost no VT 
presence at SXSW and you spent all 
your time blogging about breakfast 
tacos and knife throwing?" Shut up, 
you.) 

Heading the list of locals at SXSW is 
anders Parker, who has a few showcases 
lined up with songwriter kendall meade. 
Parker and Meade recently released 
a sublime duet album, Wild Chorus, 
that’s been picking up some positive 
scribblings from reviewers at outlets 
such as No Depression, American 
Songwriter and NYLON, the last of 
which called the album “The sonic 
equivalent of cute kitten videos.” I'm 
not entirely certain what that means, 
but OK. 

Betcha didn’t know that Americana 


songwriter jay nash now calls Vermont 
home. Well, he does. And at SXSW 
next week he’ll release his new record, 
Letters From the Lost, which he 
recorded at his home studio. Having 
spent a little time with the album over 
the weekend, I can tell you that it’s the 
sonic equivalent of “Harlem Shake" 
videos. Kidding. It’s actually a pretty 
stirring record that, while more slickly 
produced, would sit well alongside 
some of Parker’s old varnaline records. 

Every year a few bands catch fire 
after SXSW. For example, the lumineers 
last year, who blew up nationally, 
post-SXSW hype, and somehow ended 
up at the Grammys. Were I a betting 
man, I might consider laying odds on 
rough Francis emerging from this year's 
festival and garnering widespread 
attention. Do I think we’ll be seeing 
bobby hackney howling during one of 
those weird live mashups alongside 
maroon s at the Grammys next year? I 

to think the national spotlight may 
increasingly shine on the sons of death. 

For starters, the documentary film 
about protopunk band Death, A Band 
Called Death, directed by VT expats jeff 
howlett and mark covino, is screening 
during the film portion of SXSW. That 
flick, already a burgeoning festival 
favorite, was just picked up by Austin’s 
Drafthouse Films, a highly regarded 
distribution company that will push 


the film to theaters nationally and to 
Video on Demand this summer. You 
think there might be a few extra sets of 
eyeballs trained on RF and Death when 
they perform at SXSW? Me, too. 

Secondly, Rough Francis’ new 
record. Maximum Soul Power — smartly 
released just prior to SXSW — is, in 
serious music critic parlance, the tits. 
Since Hackney works as a designer for 
Seven Days, I'll recuse myself from a 
legitimate review — though we’ll have 
one in the weeks to come, just not by 
me. But I will say this: Maximum Soul 
Power is the sonic equivalent of yelling 
goat videos. 

So to all of our VT representatives 
at SXSW, best of luck in Austin. And 
to anyone heading down as a civilian, 
know that I’m insanely jealous and 
expect a full report upon your return 
— looking at you, nick mavodones. In the 
meantime, have a Lone Star for me. 

BiteTorrent 


For those of us not headed to Austin, 
fortunately there is no shortage of 
quality entertainment close to home 
this week. For example, djeneba seck 
at Signal Kitchen in Burlington, this 
Saturday, March 9. A superstar in her 
native Mali, Seck is a highly regarded 
vocalist in world-music circles. Her 











CLUB DATES : 


WED. 06 


burlington area 

CLUB METRONOME: Tim Brick (country). 8 p.m., 
$5/10.18+. 

FRANNY o'S: Karaoke. 9:30 p.m.. Free. 
HALFLOUNGE: Scott Mangan (singer-songwriter). 

LEUNIG'S BISTRO ft CAFE: Cody Sargent (Jazz). 7 

MANHATTAN PIZZA ft PUB: Open Mic with Andy 

NECTAR'S: What a Joke! Comedy Open Mic 
(standup). 7 p.m.. Free. The Hornitz (funk). 9 pm., 
Free/$5.18+. 



RED SQUARE: DJ Cre8 (hip-hop). 10 p.m.. Free. 



central 

BAGITOS: Acoustic Blues Jam with the Usual 


purple moon PUB: Pappy Hour (old time). 7 p.m.. 
WHAMMY BAR: Open Mic. 6:30 p.m.. Free. 

champlain valley 

on THE rise BAKERY: Open Blues Session. 8 p.m.. 
TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Trivia NighL 7 p.m. Free. 


northern 



THE HUB PIZZERIA ft PUB: Seth Ya 




PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night, 7 p.m„ Free. 


regiotial 

monopole: Open Mic. 8 p.m.. Free. 


THU. 07 


burlington area 

Seamus^t^^reatfrock^unk^g^Lnr.Ss"^ 5 ^ 011 ' 
DOBRA TEA: Robert Resnik (folk). 7 pm. Free. 
FRANNY O'S: Karaoke. 9 p.m.. Free. 

HALFLOUNGE: Nikolai (singer-songwriter), 9 p.m.. 
Free. The Harder They Come (electro), 10:30 p.m., 


HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: M 




Novel Approach As the Washington Post observed, James mcmurtry “creates a novel’s worth of emotion and 
experience in four minutes of blisteringly stark couplets." Given that he's the son ofWestern novelist Larry McMurtry, the alt-country 
singer comes by his way with words honestly. As for his similar gifts for melodies and hooks? File under mystery. McMurtry plays the 
Tupelo Music Hall in White River Junction this Friday, March 8. Local songwriter BOW thayer opens. 
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performances in the U.S. are extremely 
rare, so her upcoming date with local 
West African groove sharks barika is 
really something special. 


Speaking of Barika, I’m told a new 
record. Rise, is in the works and slated 
for a May release. Topping their 2011 
debut, Remember, is a tall order — that 
was one of the finest local albums in 
recent memory. But based on the last 
few times I’ve seen the band live, I 
can vouch for the notion that they’ve 
become an increasingly tight ensemble. 
I’m guessing that cohesion will translate 
well to the studio. 


Speaking of bands working on new 
records, Middlebury’s alpenglow, the 
surprise belle of the ball at last year’s 
Waking Windows festival, report that 
recording for their highly anticipated 
debut is just now wrapping up. 

Following mixing and mastering, the 
album is headed for a mid-May release. 
Fortunately, they’ve been keeping fans 
sated by releasing videos from various 
recording sessions and offering a 
glimpse of what we can expect when 
that album finally drops — which is to 
say, indie-folk awesomeness. 


A few readers have written in recently 
to inquire about what happened to 
the old “Band Name of the Week” bit, 
which ran weekly in this column for 
almost two years until I axed it last 
year. “It was the only part of your shtick 
worth reading," writes one such reader. 
Um, thanks for reading? Anyway, it 
was a fun bit, but a stretch to pull off 
on a weekly basis, mostly because, 
while many of the bands featured 
had amusing names, they weren’t 


necessarily, you know, good. But far be 
it from me to deny the public what it 
wants. We’re bringing back the Band 
Name of the Week, though likely on 
a less-than-weekly basis. This week’s 
winner is bumperstiltskin, a jamgrass 
supergroup of sorts, featuring members 
of jatoba, cabinet and PHIL bloch. They'll 
be at Nectar’s this Thursday, March 7, 

with TALLGRASS GET00WN. 


Last but not least, folk fans, take note. 
Heralded trio the stray biros, whose 
self-titled debut was named one of the 
top-10 folk and Americana records 
of 2012 by NPR, are set to play the 
Valley Players Theater in Waitsfield 


on Wednesday, March 13. The show is 
part of the mysterious Phantom Music 
Series, which, in addition to occasional 
bigger-ticket hoedowns like this one, 
typically promotes concerts in unusual 
locations — barns, house concerts, etc. 
— often in tandem with a foodie series, 
the Phantom Dinner Series. For ticket 
info, check out phantommusicseries. 
com.® 


O 

Listening In 

A peek at what was on my iPod. 

| turntable, eight-track player, etc. 

vandaveer, Oh. Willie, Please 
born ruffians, Birthmarks 
iceage, You're Nothing 
the shivas, Whiteout 
THE CURIOUS MYSTERY, Be Still / 

! Cock of the Rock 

L 




CLUB DATES E 



SAT.09 


burlington area 

CHURCH ft MAIN RESTAURANT: Night Vision 
(EDM). 9 pm. Free. 

CLUB METRONOME: The Spring Standards (indie 



franny o'S: Karaoke, 9 p.m.. Free. 

HALFLOUNGE: DJ Disco Phantom (house), 7:30 
p.m.. Free. Sass & Sequin (mashup). 10 p.m., Free. 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: The ONE Fashion 

JP'S PUB: Karaoke with Megan. 10 p.m., Free. 
LEVITY : Adam Cook, Carmen Lagala, Colin Ryan. 
Kathleen Kanz. Will Betts. Rohit Kohli (standup). 8 



NECTAR'S: Happy Ending Fridays with Jay Burwick 
(solo acoustic), S p.m.. Free. Led Lo/Co. Oino Bravo 


miption Fits (rock). 9 

imatic (singer- 
on Busker (singer- 


RED SQUARE: Joe Moore Trio (blues). 5 p.m.. Free. 


signal kitchen: Djeneba Seek. Barika (world 
music), 9 p.m.. $12. 

SKINNY PANCAKE: Red Tin Box (bluegrass), 8 p.m., 


Keeghan Nolan (country). 8 p.m., NA. 


central 

BAGITOS: Irish Sessions. 2 p.m.. Free. The Neptunes 


(piano), 6 p.m„ Free. 

POSITIVE PIE 2: A Fly Allusion (funk). 10 p.m.. $5. 



Try a SwifFer? johanna and the ousty floor — the alias of Aussie-born songwriter Johanna Cranitch — has garnered 
lofty comparisons to the likes of St. Vincent and Kate Bush, among others. Owing to luxuriously ornate piano arrangements and a 
knack for bright yet deceptively heart-wrenching songwriting, we’re inclined to concur. She plays the Monkey House in Winooski on 
Tuesday, March 12, with clementine & the galaxy and dynasty electric. 




REVIEW this 


Jane Boxall, 

Zero to Eight Mallets 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

When considering Zero to Eight Mallets, 
the latest release from local marimbist 
Jane Boxall, it is difficult to construct 
a frame of reference through which 
to explain it. At the risk of violating a 
cardinal rule of arts criticism — copping 
to one’s own ignorance — solo marimba 
represents a niche within a niche, 
and one with precious little to which 
it can be compared. Boxall's record 
is a rare work that exists almost as if 
in a vacuum, because there is simply 
nothing else quite like it, at least not 
locally. Put another way, this is some 
crazy shit. 

Boxall is perhaps best known as 
the former drummer for local riot-grrl 
punk band, Doll Fight) and is a current 
member of all-female rocksteady outfit 
Steady Betty. But those pursuits seem 
mere hobbies in comparison to her 
resume as a marimba player. Born in 
the UK, Boxall earned bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees in music from the 



University of York and a doctorate 
of musical arts and literature from 
the University of Illinois. Boxall 
currently performs with the Vermont 
Contemporary Music Ensemble and the 
Vermont Symphony Orchestra, among 
numerous other ensembles. 

Mallets represents a fascinating, 
44-minute exposition of compositional 
and technical experimentation that 
stretches the boundaries of what most 
might think of when considering the 
marimba. Aside from the opening 
piece, “Sambai,” written by Boxall, 
the album features works by an array 
of 20th-century composers ranging 
from Belgian virtuoso Ludwig Albert 
to Frank Zappa — yes, really. These 
highlight the versatility of the marimba 
as well as Boxall’s own fearless curiosity 
and expert ability. 

As the album’s title implies, Boxall 
performs with varying numbers of 
mallets, from none on “Sambai” — she 
uses her knuckles and fingers — to eight 
on the closing track, “Marimba Moods 
II," by Albert, who is credited with 


pioneering the eight-mallet technique. 
Regardless of how many mallets she 
wields, Boxall's own technique is 
immaculate. And the multilayered 
depth of the sounds and patterns 
she sculpts is marvelous, whether 
recreating the playful genius of Zappa’s 
“The Black Page"or the progressive 
electronica of John Psathas’ heady 
“One Study One Summary," or playing 
it comparatively straight, as on Thomas 
Pitfield’s “Sonata for Xylophone.” 

Zero to Eight Mallets succeeds as 
an academic pursuit as Boxall displays 
the myriad ways in which the marimba 
can be deployed. But it is an equally 
potent listen for the layperson, who 
may not fully understand exactly what 
they are hearing but will no doubt find 
its mysteries just as absorbing and 
satisfying. 

Zero to Eight Mallets by Jane Boxall 
is available atjaneboxall.com. Jane 
Boxall performs at the ArtsRiot Studio 
in Burlington this Friday, March 8, as 
part of the Orkestriska’s Box duo with 
Randal Pierce. 

DAN BOLLES 


Kristina Stykos, 
Wyoming Territory 

(THUNDER RIDGE RECORDS, CD. DIGITAL 
DOWNLOAD) 

On her latest record, Wyoming 
Territory, Vermont’s Kristina Stykos 
continues her ascent as one of the 
state’s premier Americana songwriters. 
A road-weary work filled with laments 
on life, love and longing, Stykos’ fifth 
album plays like a local answer to 
Lucinda Williams’ own fifth release, her 
seminal 1998 Grammy-winning record. 
Car Wheels on a Gravel Road. 

Just to be clear, Stykos is no Lucinda 
Williams. But there are rather striking 
parallels to be drawn between both 
songwriters' fifth albums. Both are 
rooted in dusty, straightforward 
country-rock. Both center on themes 
of time and place as keys to identity. 
And, perhaps most overtly, both contain 
songs called “Jackson” that serve as 
album centerpieces. 

Stykos’ Jackson is in Wyoming, 


which was her muse for this record. 
And unlike Williams, who was leaving 
Jackson, Miss. — and wasn’t going 
to cry about it, wink, wink — Stykos’ 
Jackson represents the ultimate 
destination, something like a great 
western promised land where she'll be 
made whole again. Or, as she sings in 
her raspy alto, “My heart’s a mansion 
just for me. / Until we meet in Jackson.” 

Much as Williams enlisted a 
star-studded cast for Car Wheels 
— Steve Earle, Emmylou Harris, 

Jim Lauderdale, etc. — Stykos has 
surrounded herself with a veritable 
all-star ensemble of Vermont talent 
on Wyoming Territory. Longtime 
collaborator Bow Thayer turns up on 
bass guitar throughout. Ace fiddler 
Patrick Ross lends his soaring chops to 
several cuts, as does keyboardist Chas 


expat Mark Spencer chips in with 
typically excellent lead-guitar work. 

But the most impressive aspect of 
Stykos’ latest effort is the songwriter 
herself. She long ago earned her 
reputation as one of the state’s finest 
lyricists. But never has she sounded 
so focused or refined, combining the 
straightforward prose of a blue-collar 
bard with deeply poetic sensitivity. 
Indeed, many of the record's most 
compelling moments are those that 
find Stykos alone with her guitar. For 
example, “The Stars Divide,” on which 
she cautions a loved one — whether a 
former lover or someone else isn’t clear, 
but hardly matters — to never let his 
passion be consumed by reason. She 
sings, “And promise me before you sleep 
/ To never let the stars divide / Your 
raging river spirit from / Your elemental 

Wyoming Territory by Kristina 
Stykos is available at kristinastykos.com. 
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performances on drums. And Vermont 



OH BOY, 16 OZ TALLBOYS!! 

THIS THURSDAY, MARCH 7TH 

i 1.00 BEER 

W/ MIY 1375 FOOD PURCHASE FROM OUR HOT DISPLAY, 
16 OZ CANS: BUD/BUD LIGHT, NARRAGANSETT 
Unit 2 Her custmer Hust t* 21 (we strictly follow VI state law) 
Npvf WPPk' 

TALLBOYS + GREEN DOUGHBOYS 



BURLinGTOH'S Fflmous GHOSTS, 1 

IRISH LEGEROS ROD HRUI1TED PUBS l 











SNOEDOWN 



BOSTON RED SOX at 
NEW YORK YANKEES 


SEPTEMBER 6&7, 2013 

CHARTER PACKAGE INCLUDES: 

• Roundtrip Motorcoach Check: 

from Burlington $339/PERS0N 

• Buffet Lunch on 9/6 

Credit/Debit Card. 

Tickets to two games ^iRj/PFRSflM 

• Accomodations 9/6 ooaz/rtnaun 

NEW HORIZONS 
TRAVEL 

PLATTSBURGH. HEW YORK 








studio profile 


VISITING VERMONT'S ART VENUES 



Work-in-Progress 

Storefront Studio Gallery, Montpelier by dian parker 



I magine watching van Gogh as he 
attacks the canvas. Or Matisse, 
his scissors careening through 
bright paper. Or shirtless Picasso, 
splashing Prussian blue on canvas. Their 
time is long gone, but there are still 
opportunities to observe artists in the 
act of creation. Glen Coburn Hutcheson 
is offering just that in his brand-new 
Storefront Studio Gallery in downtown 
Montpelier. 

Hutcheson doesn’t just want to 
make art, he says; he wants to instigate 
conversations. And one of his best 
conversation starters could be a life-size 
drawing of you. With your permission, 
of course. Fat chunk of graphite in hand, 
Hutcheson will rigorously sketch as you 
wander the studio looking at his paintings. 
He may tell you how he makes gouache 
out of cornstarch and pigment, or how 
he builds sculptures using cardboard, 
metal, pigment and wood. Whether or not 
he’s drawing, Hutcheson warmly invites 
visitors to look at and have an exchange 

That’s what his newly opened studio 
on Barre Street is all about. “The gallery 
is a space where I can share my practice 
with the community in a direct, daily way," 
Hutcheson says. “I hope it will be good for 
the neighborhood and town as well as for 

The 500-square-foot gallery, just a 
block from the Drawing Board art store 
and the Savoy Theater, is a brick building 
with two red exterior lights and a striped 
awning. The glass entry, with tall front 
windows displaying Hutcheson’s work on 
easels, is inviting. Inside, the L-shaped, 
white-walled space is a fitting backdrop 
for a broad selection of Hutcheson’s 
paintings and drawings. 

On one wall hangs a large print of his 
peace banner, titled “We Demand Peace." 
Fashioned after a 1950 Soviet political 
poster by Victor Koretsky, Hutcheson’s 
version boldly displays a muscular, large- 
boned woman in an apron holding a broom 
and slamming her fist on a table. Sitting 
around the table are tiny businessmen 
in suits discussing war. It is a striking, 
colorful statement. A copy of the 6-by-3.5- 
foot poster is printed on tough vinyl and 
sells for $70. Hutcheson makes use of his 
poster every Friday at noon, when he and 
other peace activists rally in front of the 
Montpelier post office. 


The studio also displays several lush 
pastels. One, titled “Fidgeting Head," 
depicts a bishop in a tall mitre hat looking 
over his shoulder in apparent surprise. He 
looks like a figure in a Rembrandt painting, 
which is exacdy where Hutcheson found 
the inspiration for the image. Another small 
pastel, “Who Wants War,” shows a sweet, 
forlorn-looking fellow with a big pink 
thought bubble emerging from his head — 
his thought being the title of the piece. 

In two currently hanging oil paintings, 
Hutcheson explores his adolescence in 
Massachusetts. In the 20-by-32-inch 
“Pond Student,” a naked young boy squats 
at the edge of a pond playing with a stick. 
With his dark-brown skin and long black 
hair, surrounded by a dense green forest, 
the child could be part of an indigenous 
population living in the wild. “Big Pine,” an 
oil of the same size, recalls the era when the 
U.S. Northeast was forested with huge white 
pines and nut trees. In this painting, three 
naked children sit high up in one of those 
pines, looking out over hundreds of miles of 
thick forest and distant blue mountains. 


With Iris favorite medium, the graphite 
stick, Hutcheson dashes off his portraits of 
people — family, friends and strangers. One 
is of his sister — the 24-by-18-inch “MLH” 
— and is reminiscent of Mary Cassatt’s 
depiction of women: strong, beautiful 
and calm. The serene sketch suggests this 
subject is someone the artist cares about. 
But every one of Hutcheson’s portraits 
manages to convey his joy in creating them. 

Hutcheson, 34, left New York City 
three years ago after obtaining his MFA 
from the New York Studio School of 
Drawing, Painting & Sculpture. He moved 
to Montpelier and used up his savings 
to pay six months' advance rent on the 
studio. Before his lease expires in July, 
Hutcheson says, he’ll decide if this artist- 
in-residence experiment should continue. 

To support his dream, he's been 
working 35 hours a week at the Skinny 
Pancake. After work, he walks the few 
blocks to his studio/gallery and gets 
back to making art and interacting with 
whoever comes through the door. The 
gallery is open to the public on weekdays 


from 3 to 6 p.m. Evenings and weekends 
are saved for creating Most of the works 
in the gallery are for sale. 

In addition to showing his work, 
Hutcheson says, he’d like to give occasional 
slide presentations on art theory and 
history. "I’ve amassed so many images 
from museums and galleries that I’d love 
to share,” he explains. “I might even host 
others who’d like to give a lunchtime talk 
in my gallery space.” 

Another possibility, he says, is to teach 
art classes, particularly life drawing. He 
has just one overarching goal: “to interact 
with people, centered on the visual arts. 

“People walking in off the street while 
I’m working will change what I’m doing,” 
Hutcheson adds. “I look forward to seeing 
how it will go. I like random acts, and I’m 
prepared to go with them.” © 








CALL 
ARTISTS 




TALKS & 
EVENTS 

Members gather for business 

presentation by a guest artist. 
Thursday. March 7, 9-11 a.m.. 
First Congregational church in 



solarplate printing. Wednesday. 
Rivers Printmaking Studio in 

WINTER ARTISTS' TOWN 
MEETING: Local artists. 

potluck meal. Thursday, March 
7, 6-8 p.m.. Vermont Institute of 
Contemporary Arts in Chester. 
Info. 875-1018. 



gallery's first-ever photography 
exhibit features painterly 

and color by 75 juried 
artists. Through March 31 
at Bryan Memorial Gallery 
in Jeffersonville. Talk: At a 
roundtable, the exhibiting 
photographers discuss their 
work. Sunday. March 10. 1-3 


OFF THE WALL: INFORMAL 
DISCUSSIONS ABOUT ART': 

Over a light lunch. Peter 
Broucke talks about the 
museum's recently acquired 
pastel, "Propylaea.' by architect 
Louise Kahn and the effect of 

work. Friday, March 8. 12:15-1:30 
p.m„ Middlebury College 
Museum of Art Info. 443-5007. 
'PAINTING ORDINARY 
PEOPLE': James Maroney, 
former head of American paint- 

illustrates genre painting, the 
portrayal of people in everyday 
activities, from 1740 through 
the 20th century. Wednesday. 
March 13. 7-8 p.m., Ilsley Public 





activist Max Liboiron builds 
installations out of trash and 

with them according to rules of 






RECEPTIONS 

KATHY BLACK: "Reconciling 

incorporate newspaper 
clippings, weather patterns. 

sky. Through March 9 at 
Reception: Thursday, March 7. 


JAN TICHY: "installation 

of sculpture and light that 
references urban landscape, 
architecture and human 

and glows through paper 
tubes. March 8 through April 
14 at Helen Day Art Center 
in Stowe. Reception: Friday, 

MARY ANN DUFFY GODIN: 

"Birds, Blooms and Vintage," 
watercolor paintings by the 
Vermont artist. Through April 
17 at Bent Northrop Memorial 
Library in Fairfield. Reception: 





tD FOUND': A group 
_ . . it, curated 
by Davy Rothbart of "This 


n: Sunday, March 10. 


Reception: Thursday. M 


ADRIEN 'YELLOW' 
PATENAUDE: "Yellow Vistas. ’ 
landscape paintings by the 
Newport painter. March 7 
through April 14 at Emile A, 

Reception: Sunday. March 10. 

EMERGING ARTISTS': Works 

High School. Through March 
Reception: Friday. March 8. 



ONGOING 




viewers' choice award and for sale. Through March 
31 at RL Photo in Burlington. Info, publicartschool® 


OIANE G. BELL: "Watercolors Through the Year." 

Through April 28 at Magnolia Breakfast S. Lunch 
Bistro in Burlington. 

DOK WRIGHT: ’Crescendo," large-scale images by 
the Burlington photographer. March 8 through 
April 5 at Burlington College. Info. 923-2335. 
EMERGING ARTISTS SHOW: This group exhibit 
artists. Through March 30 at Davis Studio in 

ERIC FITZGERALD: Art Affair by Shearer presents 
landscape photography by the Vermont artist. 
Through March 31 at Shearer Chevrolet in south 
Burlington. Info. 658-1111. 

paintings inspired by the artist's world travels. 
U™ 862 2233 ^ V ' nt3ge JeWelerS in Bu,lln S ton - 
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What’s Good in 

the ’Hood? 

Download BurlApp for the local lookup 
on Chittenden County’s... 

• Restaurants & Bars 

• Shopping 

• Arts & Entertainment 

• Attractions 





LIZA COWAN: -sake Pug for Fun; photographs of 
at the Men's Room in Burlington, info, 864-2088. 


MARK BOEDGES: An exhibit of new winter 


landscape paintings by the Vermont artist also 
includes scenes of other seasons. Through March 
31 at Mark Boedges Fine Art Gallery in Burlington. 


NICHOLAS TAYLOR: Mean-Michel Basquiat: An 
Intimate Portrait; photographs of the artist at 
19 taken by his friend and fellow frequenter of 
Manhattan's famed Mudd Club, The exhibit is 
on loan from Niagara University's Caslellani Art 
Museum. Through March 30 at Bailey/Howe Library. 
UVM, in Burlington. Info. 656-3294. 

OCEANIC ART AND THE PERFORMANCE OF LIFE': 

Intricately crafted objects, including masks, 
textiles and weaponry, from indigenous cultures 
of the Pacific Islands. Through May 24 at Fleming 
Museum, UVM. in Burlington. Info, 656-0750. 
'seat's TAKEN': An exhibition that aims to 
examine human Interaction, question the way we 
navigate the world, and challenge our reactions 
to the unfamiliar, uncomfortable and different. 
Through April 6 at BCA Center in Burlington. Info. 

SHADOWS: AN EXHIBITION OF TATTOOS': 

Paintings and screen-prints by regional and 
Vermont tattoo artists. Through March 20 at JDK 
Gallery in Burlington. Info, 864-5884. 

'STORMY WEATHER': Heavy skies and ominous 
storms inspired the artworks in this group exhibit 
in multiple media. Through March 30 at S.P.A.C.E. 
Gallery in Burlington. Info. 578-2512. 

paintings by the local artisL Curated by SEABA. 
Through May 31 at Speeder & Earl's (Pine Street) In 


WILLOW BASCOM: C< 


central 




Tony Bennett Legendary singer Tony Bennett is known to move listeners with his voice, but not everyone knows 
he can wow us with a paintbrush, as well. Through April 14, the gallery of Montreal en Lumiere presents a Canadian premiere: an 
evocative selection of watercolors, paintings and sketches by the songster — signed with his real name, Anthony Benedetto. Imagine 
artwork that croons. Bennett's visual talent is on view at the Galerie of the Maison du Festival Rio Tinto Alcan. Pictured: “Jazz 
(Charlie Parker).” 



CENTRAL VT SHOWS 




ASTHMA 

STUDY 

Do you take combination 
medications to keep your 
asthma controlled? 


Wouldn't it be nice to take less 
medication and still have well 
controlled asthma? 

At Vermont Lung Center we will test 
two ways of decreasing treatment: 

1 Reducing the dose of inhaled 
corticosteroid while keeping the 
long-acting beta agonist dose the same. 

2. Stopping the long-acting beta 
agonist while keeping the inhaled 
cortiscosteroid dose the same. 

To be eligible to take part in the 
Long-Acting Beta Step Down Study 
(LASST): 

• 12 years or older 

• Under the care of a physician 
for well-controlled asthma 
using a combination of asthma 
medications 

If you qualify you will receive 
treatments at no cost to you. 

All test drugs are FDA (Food and 
Drug Administration) approved 
for the treatment of asthma. 


I The 

UNIVERSITY 
»/ VERMONT 

COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 


Call 802-847-2193 
or fax 802-847-4187 
or email vlc@uvm.edu. 


art 



‘CLICK! A Photographer’s View of Vermont’ jefenonviiie* Bryan Memorial 

Gallery is known for its luscious displays of landscape painting. Now, in a break with tradition, the venue is showing photography for 
the first time. Instructed to “capture Vermont," these 34 photographers did just that, and the resulting exhibit of more than 70 works 
presents the faces, places and moments that make up the Green Mountain State — including some wild ones. “CLICK!” is on view 
through March 31. Pictured: “Stretching” by Roger Irwin. 





LISTINGS ARE RESTRICTED TO ART SHOWS IN TRULY PL 

EXCEPTIONS MAY BE MADE AT THE DISCRETION OF THE EDITOR. 




GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 

IF YOU'RE PROMOTING AN ART EXHIBIT. LET US KNOW BY POSTING 
INFO AND IMAGES BY THURSDAYS AT NOON ON OUR FORM AT 

SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT OR GALLERIES®SEVENDAYSVT.COM 






northern 

BIANCA PERREN: "Tlie center for Circumpolar 



images printed with the mordancage process by 
Through March 15 at the Old Red Mill in Jericho. 

— Today!" Two- and three-dimensional geometric- 
painted works by the Burlington artist, including 
a wall collaboratively painted with JSC students. 
March 14 through April 13 at Julian Scott Memorial 
Gallery. Johnson State College. Info. 635-1469. 

June Bugbee and friends. Through April 30 at 


'GRACE: PAST AND PRESENT': A group exhibit 
of artists represented by the community-arts 

pamtings. Through Apnl 30 at Green Goddess Cafe 

LYDIA CORROW & MATHEW PURDUE: 'Summer 
of Change." interpretations of landscape by the 
Vermont artists. Through April 22 at Northeast 

Johnsbury. Info. 748-0158. 

PAM TURNER: Paintings in acrylic and mixed 
media. Through April 1 at Parker Pie Co. in West 


Creative ReUse Showcase What’s the best way to finally 

clean out that dreaded junk drawer, basement or garage? Make some art! The 17th annual 
Creative ReUse Showcase, a competition and exhibition put on by Frog Hollow Vermont 
State Craft Center and the Chittenden Solid Waste District, shows how to do it. Local 
high school students were challenged to create artwork out of trash and recyclables, in 
the spirit of CSWD’s motto, “Reduce, Reuse, Recycle, Reimagine." From quirky creatures 
constructed from bolts to a table made with corks, the exhibit gives new life to items 
assumed to be useless. With plenty of creative pluck, these young artists redefine the 
terms of “waste.” Pictured: Best-in-Show winner “Put a Cork On It,” a table made from 
wine corks, PVC pipe and old Christmas-tree stands, by Sarah Ferry and Alex Groen of 
South Burlington High School. 


SANDRA ERSHOW: Watercolors and pastels by 
the Waterbury artist. Through March 15 at Copley 
Woodlands in Stowe. Info. 2S3-7200. 

SECOND TUESDAY ARTISTS GROUP EXHIBIT: 

Paintings by artist-friends Alex Bottinnelli, Liz 
Nelson. Maggie Neale, Kathy Stark and Ann Young. 
Through March 31 at Claire's Restaurant & Bar in 
Hardwick. Info, 802-586-8078. 

'SOURCE: GUILD OF VERMONT FURNITURE 
MAKERS': An exhibition of fine furniture by 
Vermont craftspeople with a focus on the source 


abstract paintings that evoke urban graffiti, 
architecture and the organic (through Febru; 
Through April 14 at Helen Day Art Center in S’ 



southern 

JEANETTE FOURNIER: Realist bird-focused 





7AUSRTE2 • Alburgh, VT 
M-Sa • 796.4694 • newdye.com 

It’s Worth the Trip! 




March 9, 2013 7-9 PM 

St. Johnsbury, VT 


William Eddy Lecture: 
Dr. Geoffrey West 
Honoring 
Fairbanks Fellows 
Announcing the 2013 
Franklin Fairbanks Award 


At North Congregational Church, 
followed by a reception at the Museum 


$10 suggested donation 
Free to Museum members 


Fairbanks 

^museum 

u/ & planetarium 
n Street, St. Johnsbury, VT 
'el. 802-748-2378 


Say you saw it in. 





= MOVIE CLIPS E 


NEW IN THEATERS 


I killer (Colin Farrell) in 


>Y PEOPLE: A YEAR IN THE TAIGA: Sibe 


magic of inebriation comedy with their directoi 
debut about a kid whose big medical school ex. 
happens to fall the day after he celebrates his 
21st birthday. With Miles Teller. Justin Chon an 


•* Jean-Louis Trintignant plays a 
elderly man struggling to care for his beloved wi 
(Emmanuelle Riva) as she experiences dementis 
this Oscar-nominated drama from director Mich; 
(Cache) Haneke 


Goodman, Alan Arkin and Bryan Cranston, Affleck 

CHASING ICE* * * 1/2 Jeff Orlowskl's documentar 
follows the quest of photographer James Balog 
to record graphic, undeniable evidence of climate 
change through global footage of glaciers in 

DARK SKIES*l/2 A suburban family faces an inva 
sion by mysterious and sinister forces — aliens? 
ghosts? reality-show producers? The trailer didn't 
specify — In this thriller starring Keri Russell, Josl 
Hamilton and Dakota Goyo. Scott (Priest, Legion) 
Stewart directed. (95 min, PG-13) 

DJANGO UNCHAINED**** Ouentln Tarantino 
goes Southern gothic. Jamie Foxx plays a former 
slave who sets out to rescue his wife from an 
evil plantation owner. With Leonardo DiCaprio. 
Christoph Waltz and Kerry Washington. (165 min, 


ab Corddry, James Gandolfml 


ratings 

* = refund, please 

* * = could've been worse, but not a It 
*** = has its moments; so-so 
**** = smarter than the average bE 
***** = as good as it gets 


3Y THE COUNTRY'S Mt 


working for the CIA in 

the next generation. No, that's actually no 
happens in the fifth Die Hard movie. With 
Elizabeth Winstead. John (Max Payne) Me 
directed, (97 min. R) 

IDENTITY THIEF** Jason Bateman vs. M 
McCarthy? Our money’s on the lady with tl 


potentially world-altering mission. Todd i 
Hearts) Robinson directed. (97 min, R) 
QUARTET* Dustin Hoffman directed this 


:s. With Tom Courtenay. Pauline Collir 
and Billy Connolly. (95 min. PG-13) 

SAFE HAVEN*l/2 Young woman with dark secret 
picturesque Southern setting: soulful widower 
offering new love: seaside montages; staring, 
staring, staring. That's a guess at what you'll find 
this Nicholas Sparks adaptation starring Juliann 
Hough. Josh Duhamel and Cobie Smulders, 
directed by Lasse HallstrOm. (115 min. PG-13) 


degrees of mental illness wl 
David 0. (The Figh(er) Russe 


OVERWEIGHT SUBJECTS WANTED 

Arc your medical risks affected by the type of fat your body stores? Healthy overweight 
AND lean people ( 1 8-40 yr) needed for an 8-week NIH study. Participants will receive 
all food for 8 weeks and $2500 upon completion of the study. 

- S3® 


drama from J.A. (7he Orphanage) 8ayona. Naomi 
watts, Ewan McGregor and Tom Holland star. (114 
min, PG-13) 

JACK THE GIANT SLAYER*l/2 Once upon a time, 
a studio set out to make yet another fairy-tale 
retelling but didn't like its namby-pamby original 
title, "Jack and the Beanstalk." Nicholas Hoult plays 
Jack, sure to be one badass user of magic beans. 
With Ewan McGregor and Stanley Tucci. Bryan 
( Valkyrie ) Singer directed. OH min. PG-13) 

THE LAST EXORCISM PART II* * The found- 
footage possession flick fails to live up to its title 
by spawning this sequel, in which Nell (Ashley Bell), 
former residence of the devil, attempts to start a 
new life. With Julia Garner and Spencer Treat Clark. 
Ed ( Small Town Murder Songs) Gass-Donnel ly 
directed. (95 min. PG-13) 

LIFE OF pi**** Ang Lee directed this adapta- 
tion of Yann Martel's best-selling novel about a 
zookeeper's son who finds himself adrift in a boat 
with an assortment of hungry animals. Starring 
Adil Hussain. Irrfan Khan and Suraj Sharma. (126 

LINCOLN***** Steven Spielberg directs this 
look inside Honest Abe's cabinet during the Civil 
War. as the president (Daniel Day-Lewis) works 
to gather the political capital to pass the 13th 
Amendment Playwright Tony Kushner scripted. 
With Joseph Gordon-Levitt. Tommy Lee Jones and 
Sally Field. (150 min. PG) 

MONSTERS. INC. (3D)***1/2 The 2001 Pixar 
animated hit about monsters who generate power 
for their city by scaring kids returns with a new 
dimension. With the voices of John Goodman and 
Billy Crystal. Pete Docter, David Silverman and Lee 
Unkrich directed. (96 min. G) 

PHANTOM* * Battle of the character actors! Ed 
Harris, William Fichtner, David Ouchovny and 
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movies 


sho\n times 






NOW PLAYING « P.82 


Pepper. Jon Bernthal and Susan Sarandon. (95 
min, PG-13) 


3DIES*** Vampire romance. OK. But 

teen who falls in love with a living one (Teresa 
Palmer), and, thank God. this appears to be a 
comedy. With John Malkovich and Rob Corddry. 


director Kathryn Bigelow and writer 
ring us this controversial fact-based 
the hunt for Osama bin Laden, 
tain, Joel Edgerton and Chris Pratt 


NEW ON VIDEO 

THE BAY: Director Barry Levinson uses the fi 
footage format to tell an environmental hor 




77: Ho w to Survive a Plague 

This week in Movies You Missed: how ACT UP gave AIDS patients a future. 

T his documentary from journalist David France takes us through crucial stages 
in the early history of ACT UP (AIDS Coalition to Unleash Power), from its 
formation in 1987 (“six years into the epidemic") to the first demonstration of an 
effective retroviral therapy in 1996. 

The thesis is that, as founder and playwright Larry Kramer puts it, "Every single 
drug that’s out there is because of ACT UP.” The case is convincing. 

In the early years of AIDS, we're shown, the public saw it as a disease confined 
to the gay community. Conservative pundits and lawmakers suggested it would 
vanish if homosexuals simply “changed their behavior” (i.e., embraced celibacy). 
With widespread uncertainty about how die infection spread, some hospitals 
turned patients away. Treatment was virtually nonexistent, and the pace of 
scientific research was glacial- 

MARGOT HARRISON 
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' FREE WILL ASTROLOGY byrobbrezsny e 



Pisces 

(Feb. 19-March 20) 

"Telling someone your goal 
makes it less likely to happen,” 
says musician and businessman 
Derek Sivers. Numerous studies 
demonstrate that when you talk 
about your great new idea before 
you actually do it, your brain 
chemistry does an unexpected 
thing. It gives you the feeling that 
you have already accomplished 
the great new idea — thereby sap- 
ping your willpower to make the 
effort necessary to accomplish it! 
The moral of the story; Don't brag 
about what you’re going to do 
someday. Don’t entertain people 
at parties with your fabulous 
plans. Shut up and get to work. 
This is especially important 
advice for you right now. 


ARIES (March 21-Aprll 19): Maybe you're 
not literally in exile. You haven't been forced 
to abandon your home and you haven't been 
driven from your power spot against your will. 
But you may nevertheless be feeling banished 
or displaced. It could be due to one of the con- 


dition 


torytell 


"we may experience exile as a lack of recogm- 

a place of stuckness, or else having a gift and 
no place to give it" Do any of those describe 
your current predicament Aries? The good 


news. Meade says, is that exile can shock you 
awake to the truth about where you belong. It 
can rouse your irrepressible motivation to get 
back to your rightful place. 

TAURUS (April 20-May 20): Do you have a 
recurring nightmare that has plagued you? If 

time, Taurus, you will beat it. You will trick or 
escape or defeat the monster thats chasing 
you. Or else you will outrun the molten lava or 
disperse the tornado or fly up off the ground 
until the earth stops shaking. Congratulations 
on this epic shift. Taurus. Forever after you will 
have more power over the scary thing that has 
had so much power over you. 

GEMINI (May 21-June 20): The following 
request for advice appeared on Reddit.com: 
"My identical twin is stuck in an alternate 
dimension and she can only communicate 
with me by appearing as my own reflection in 

like what she's done to her hair?" This question 
is a variant of a type of dilemma that many of 
you Geminis are experiencing right now. so I'll 

will soon get an unprecedented chance to 
commune directly with your alter egos. Your 
evil twin will be more available than usual to 
engage in meaningful dialogue. So will your 
doppelganger, your shadow, your mirror self 
and your stuntperson. 

CANCER ( June21-July 22): Usually I advise 
Cancerians to draw up precise borders and 
maintain clear boundaries. As a Crab myself 
I know how important it is for our well-being 
that we neither leak our life force all over 
everything nor allow others to leak their 
n making 


We get into trouble w 


:rong cc 


re wishy-washy 


fatherly stuff, I now want to grant you a partial 

fuzzy. Don't overdo it, of course, but explore 
the smart fun you can have by breaking some 
of your own rules and transgressing some of 


LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): In the course of 
formulating his theory of evolution. Charles 
Darwin read many books. He developed a 
rather ruthless approach to getting what he 
CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNYS EXPANDED WEEKLY 


needed out of them. If there was a particular 
part of a book that he didn't find useful, he 
simply tore it out, cast it aside, and kept the 

for you in the coming week, Leo. In every situ- 
to you and hone in on 






js stuff 

VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): Her 
sage from Charles Dickens' no 
Expectations: "It was one of those I' 
when the sun shines hot and the wind blows 
cold: when it is summer in the light, and winter 
in the shade." Judging from the astrological 
omens, Virgo, I suspect your life may be like 
that in the coming days. The emotional tone 
could be sharply mixed, with high contrasts 
between vivid sensations. The nature of your 
opportunities may seem warm and bright one 
moment, cool and dark the next. If you regard 
this as interesting rather than difficult, it 


st gorgeo 


1 and m 


sculptor Rich Thomson. 
"Once I asked a photographer who shot for 
the big magazines how he picked out the very 
best models from among all these great-look- 
ing people. His response: 'Flaws. Our flaws are 
what make us interesting, special, and exotic. 
They define us." My challenge to you, Libra, is 
to meditate on how your supposed imperfec- 
tions and oddities are essential to your unique 
beauty. Ifs a perfect moment to celebrate — 
and make good use of — your idiosyncrasies. 

SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 21): The genius of 
Leonardo da Vinci was in part fueled by his 
buoyant curiosity. In his work as an artist mu- 
sician, Inventor, engineer and writer, he drew 
inspiration from pretty much everything. He's 
your role model for the coming week. Scorpio. 


SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): Ready 

well you know the fundamental facts about 
where you are located. So let me ask you: Do 
you know which direction north is? Where 
does the water you drink come from? What 
phase of the moon is it today? What was the 
Indigenous culture that once lived where you 
live now? Where is the power plant that gener- 
ates the electricity you use? Can you name any 
constellations that are currently in the night 
sky? What species of trees do you see every 
day? Use these questions as a starting point 
as you deepen your connection with your 
specific neighborhood on planet Earth. Get 
yourself grounded! 

CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19): There's a 

are fascinating. She's a champion of political 
issues I hold dear. She's well read and smarter 
than me. Yet her speech is careless and sloppy. 
She rambles and interrupts herself. She says 
"uh," "you know and "I mean" so frequently that 
I find it hard to listen, even when she's saying 
things I admire. I considered telling her about 
this, but decided against it. She's an acquain- 
tance, not a friend. Instead, I resolved to clean 
up my own speech — to make sure I don't do 
anything close to what she does. This is a 
strategy I suggest for you. Capricorn: Identify 
interesting people who are not fully living up 
to their potential, and change yourself in the 
exact ways you wish they would change. 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): The German 
word Verschlimmbesserung refers to an at- 
tempted improvement that actually makes 
things worse. Be on guard against this. 








worried you'll be led astray 
by neurotic perfectionism. To make sure that 
your enhancements and enrichments will 
indeed be successful, keep these guidelines in 
mind: 1. Think about how to make things work 

2. Be humble and relaxed. Don't worry about « 
saving face, and don't overwork yourself. 3. S 
Forget about short-term fixes; serve long- § 
range goals. 5 


and clues wherever you go. Act as if the world 
is full of teachers who have revelations and 
guidance specifically meant for you. Here's 
some advice from da Vinci himself: 'It should 
not be hard for you to stop sometimes and 
look Into the stains of walls, or ashes of a fire, 
or clouds, or mud or like places, in which, if you 
consider them well, you may find really mar- 
velous ideas." 

AUOIO HOROSCOPES & DAILY TEXT MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM 



Big Jazz in the Little City... 

Swing Noire 
& The Bessette 
Quartet 


Wednesday, March 8, 7:30PM 
Vergennes Opera House 

SI 5 single/S25 couple • Cabaret Seating • Cash Bar 
vergennesoperahouse.org • (802) 877-6737 

Sponsored by Addison Risk Management 



[CHANNEL 3 NEWS] 

theWEATHERteai 


Anytime. Anywhere. 


Facts & Forecasts 


/wcaxWeatherTeam 
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= NEWS QUIRKS ByR0LANDSWEET =: 


Curses, Foiled Again 

A woman told police in Des Moines, 
Iowa, that she returned home one 
morning to find a strange vehicle in 
her driveway. She parked behind it and 
saw a man walk out of her front door. 
He told her two other men had broken 
in and that he was driving by, saw 
them and stopped to investigate. When 
the homeowner started to call police, 
however, the man grabbed a crowbar, 
smashed the window of her car, put 
it in neutral and rammed it with his 
pickup truck to push it into the street 
so he could drive off. Police officers 
spotted him and gave chase. After he 
crashed into a utility pole, he fled on 
foot but didn't get far, according to 
police, who reported, “He would have 
been able to run faster if he wasn't 
wearing snow pants." Officers arrested 
Martin Thicklen, 49, on multiple 
charges. ( Des Moines Register ) 

Irony Illustrated 

University of Louisville police accused 
Terry J. Davis of shoplifting after sur- 
veillance video cameras showed him 
stealing a textbook and then trying to 
sell it back to the university bookstore. 
The book was titled “Resolving Ethi- 
cal Issues.” (Louisville's the Courier 
Journal) 

Days after the CQ Press City Crime 
Rankings rated Sugar Land the sec- 
ond-safest city in Texas, two teenagers 
burglarized the home of Police Chief 
Doug Brinkley, 48. After Conner Hin- 
ton and Taylor Nuttal, both 17, were 
arrested and confessed to the break-in, 
Brinkley said he’s looking into camera 
surveillance and a safe for his home, 
noting, “You never know what could 
happen." (The Huffington Post) 

Second-Amendment 

Follies 

A month after a Texas school district 
voted to allow school employees to 
carry firearms on campus, a mainte- 
nance worker was receiving one-on- 
one training from a concealed handgun 
license instructor when a mechanical 
malfunction caused his weapon to fire. 
The bullet ricocheted, striking the em- 
ployee of the Van Independent School 
District in his left leg. The victim was 
hospitalized in fair condition. (NBC 
News) 

A California judge said a Los Angeles 
police officer, who was paralyzed from 
the waist down when his 3-year-old 
son shot him with his service pistol, 
may proceed with his lawsuit against 
gun manufacturer Glock. Enrique 
Chavez claims that the Glock 21 lacked 
adequate safeguards against an acci- 


dental discharge. Collin Chavez found 
his father’s loaded weapon beneath the 
front seat of the officer’s pickup truck 
and shot him in the back. (San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle) 

Should’ve Quit While They 
Were Behind 

When their children bought them a 
home in Toronto for $718,000, Shih 
and Yang Tseng tore down an existing 
rotting wooden addition and hired a 
contractor to build a new brick addi- 
tion for $80,000. They failed to get a 
permit, however, and their addition 
was larger than allowed by today’s 
code. When notified by authorities, 
the couple embarked on a six-year 
legal battle that included appeals to 
the courts, the Ontario Municipal 
Board and even the United Nations. By 
last spring, they had spent more than 
$ 200,000 on lawyers and other profes- 
sionals to save the addition. In addi- 
tion, distressed members of 70-year- 
old Yang’s family committed suicide, 
according to lawyer Clayton Ruby, 
who argued that proceeding against 
the Tsengs amounts to discrimination 
against the disabled. Despite their 
protests and appeals, a committee-of- 
adjustment panel told the Tsengs they 
had 30 days to demolish the two- 
story addition. “This is not a human 
rights issue,” Councilor Adam Vaughn 
pointed out. “It’s a planning issue.” 
(Toronto Star) 

Breaking the Faith 

Raymond Dolin, 39, reported that he 
was shot in the arm outside Glasgow, 
Mont., while hitchhiking across Amer- 
ica to write a book abut the kindness of 
people he met along the way. Authori- 
ties launched a manhunt and arrested 
a 52-year-old Washington man, who 
they said was under the influence of 
drugs or alcohol. 

When deputies couldn’t find a gun 
in the suspect’s pickup, however, they 
returned to the scene and found a 
Derringer pistol in a nearby field. They 
traced the weapon and discovered that 
Dolin had bought it in his home state 
of West Virginia just days before the 
shooting. Suspecting he shot himself to 
promote his book, Valley County Sher- 
iff Glen Meier confronted Dolin, who 
confessed to making up the story. (The 
Billings Gazette and Associated Press) 

Missing the Point 

After Rodney Dwayne Valentine, 37, 
was released from the Rockingham 
County, N.C., jail, he refused to leave. 
Deputies charged him with trespass- 
ing and rearrested him. (Greensboro’s 
News St Record) 
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SUPPOF7T LOCHL mUSIC! 

One Wednesday a month November through April, a Vermont-based singer 
songwriter and a band, will perform in the family-friendly Black Box Theater 
at the Main Street Landing Performing Arts Center located on the corner of 
College Street and Lake Street in Burlington. Live simulcast on 105.9FM 
the Radiator, the TV channels of RETN, and bigheavyworld.com. 


PANEL PROGRAM MARCH 13, 7PM: 

TALENT BUYERS PRESENT THE SKILLS TO GET BOOKED 


For more information, visit mainstreetlanding.com or bigheavyvuorld.com. 

'Rocket Shop* is Big Heavy World’s local music radio hour, every Wednesday night at 8pm on 105.9fM The Radiator. 
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SEVEN DAYS 

KRMIRIS Vermonters 


For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 



CITY GIRL - COUNTRY GIRL 
My recipe for living life to one’s fullest 
potential and ideals require courage, 
tenacity, passion, self-reflection, 
humbleness, creativity, empathy 
and a generous dash of fun. Give 
me a shout if you'd like to cook up a 
fabulous meal together, lemon. 39. □ 


MAVEN OF THE OUTOOORS 

And also rooted to the satisfaction of 
living well. I am a seeker, always trying 


Looking for an honest, kind 
ith a spiritual as well as a playful 


RELAXED, HONEST. ADVENTUROUS 



ANY CLOSETCASE ROMANTICS OUT 


Welcome, sip a dirty martini. I’m a 
complex yet most palatable dish; 
looking for that guy who has great 
eyes, charm, intellect, integrity, BUT 
has an inner truth that screams 
"not mainstream!" AND who is a 
closeted Romeo seeking something 
real and emotionally deep. Do NOT 
seek players, commitment phobes 
or those treading dangerously 
near drama. HOT. educated 30-40 
somethings, say hello! jaguar, 45. CJ 


KARMA. KITCHEN. COTES DE RHONE 

Educated, well-traveled, and mission- 
driven professional who finds balance 
by seizing the day and having some 
run. I have a very healthy lifestyle 
(green smoothies, lots of yoga, playing 
outdoors), and am optimized to look 
for the insight, meaning and perfection 
in all experience. Looking for buddies 
for good meals, adventure, taking it all 
to the next level, bhaktigirl, 49. a 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 
Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company. 

1 ~ I See photos of 

this person online. 


adventures with (camping, skiing, 
traveling here and abroad); someone 
to be silly with, who can make me laugh 

smart who can challenge my mind; 
would like to share in my full life until 



MOVER AND SHAKER 

I'm a hardworking individual that is 
pretty much always on the go. I’m 


honesL pretty funny, motivated and 



cooking in, wine, hiking, camping, 
fishing and open to trying new 


adventurous things! nyerrn. 40, □ 
ADMIRE LIFE. LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP 


Enjoying the time and space Vermont 
has to offer. Leaping to discover 



COMPASSIONATE AND CREATIVE ... 

I am a country girl into playing 
music, organic gardening skiing, 
kayaking, hiking. I love to cook and 

sense of humor? KarleeZ7. 53. □ 



I'm a fun-loving optimistic, well-versed 


and well traveled person who believes 

projects. If you're an interesting and 
lively gentleman (emphasis), and 
enjoy good food and conversation, 
let me hear from you. kjmBzl. 71, a 

MEN ieeia^WSlVlLN 


TRUTHFUL. LIFE-WATCHING ASSHOLE 




NOTHING TO SEE HERE 

If you have a pet, It better not be challenging my beloved world 
views in front of mixed company. That's just rude. Don't get me 
started about domesticated animals and social etiquette... 

What is the one thing you hate that everybody else loves? 

America's Funniest Home Videos (How many times can you watch 
some kid line-driving a ball into some adults crotch before you 
wanna walk yourself into on-coming traffic?) 

Two books everyone should read are; Jitterbug Perfume and 2nd 
Corinthians (just kidding about one of those) 

Spirish, 39, Men seeing Women 



ATHLETIC. FUN. AND OUTGOING 


MEN Aeekii^MEN 


EDUCATED, ACCOMPLISHED AND HOT 



friendship. biguy69. 35. O 



SEVEN DAYS * 

HOOKERS 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


WSIVILN 


INSATIABLE. LOOKING FOR NEW 



looking for someone to have regular 
interactions with but without much of 
the boyfriend/girlfriend BS. Someone 
to have bedroom fun with and try new 
things with. I would say I am pretty 
open-minded and would try anything 
once. RegularFunPlease, 27, □ 


STICKY WET PANTIES FOR SALE 

l‘m 18 . brunette, beautiful, and broke 

extra pocket money. $30 a pair, 
provide verification. Alleycat. 18. Q 


I'm currently single, living in Burlington 
and looking for some fun. I have 

hoping to find a friendly young couple 
looking for a woman to spice up their 
sex life. I would love to play with the 
woman while the man watches (or 
participates too 'S. LadyLuck27. 23 


KISTRESSLOVER 




FANTASY 



your schedule if possible. We re 
Dp P gangbangs. No pain/S&M/B&D. We 



COUPLE FOR PROMISCUOUS DESIRES 




MEN &eeku^? 

SEXY IS GETTING YOU OFF! 

I'm pretty open to anything now after a 
long time without passion. My biggest 
"conquest" was knowing I had taken a 
woman to the place of ultimate pleasure. 
My greatest compliment wouldn’t praise 
the size of my member (average), but 
the talent of my tongue, and I so want 
to bring a woman to that special place 
again ... and again, dylanmaiigo. 48. a 


BEHIND CLOSED DOORS 

Simply just seeking a great time behind 



L00KIN4 A HIGHHEEL LOVER 

Hi. young, attractive, sexy guy here 
looking for any woman (all ages) who 

who love wearing high heels. I would 
be happy to buy you high heels and 
sexy outfits! : ). hiHeeldaddy. 27 


LOOKIN' FOR ADULT FUN 





5THEB 

COUPLE LOOKING FOR FUN 


ADVENTOROUS COUPLE SEEKS 


Adventurous couple from Montpelier 
looking to experiment with other 
couples, single females or hung males. 
She's 27. bi with an athletic body, 
gorgeous face with great tits and 
ass, He's 28, 6'. 170 lbs, athletic build. 
We’re new to this, but open to many 
possible scenarios. Looking for age 35 
and below, thefuzzygrape, 28 . 0 


ADVENTURES! 

Married couple, madly in love, enjoy 
fulfilling each others every fantasy 
- inside and outside the bedroom. 
Looking for others (women and 

straight). Her: 5’4, petite, long wavy 
hair, gorgeous CSLsI Him: 6‘0, bearded, 
inked and awesome! Experienced in 
playing with others. Willing to train 
others. Haha ®. SwinglnVT78, 35. a 


BEST FRIENDS SEEK UNICORN 

We are best friends searching for a 

serious relationship but the three of 
us would ideally be close friends ... for 
activities in and out of the bedroom. 
Meet for drinks? WeSeek3rd. 30. a 
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mistress W 

maeve ii 

“DeoA pnihe&h, 

I am a hardworking, professional single mom in 
her late thirties. Where do I go In Burlington to 
meet guys? No online dating, please — it seems 
like a second job (third, if you count being a 
mother). Please be specific! Advising "some bars” 
won't do. I've been to "some bars," and I only find 
guys in their early twenties (which is close to 
my son's age and therefore unattractive). I love 
sex, and I am really good at it. but I can't find a 
person to do it with! 

Signed, 



Here's what I don't understand: Why are you 
rejecting online dating when it's the No. 1 way 
to find a date? Mashable recently cited a survey 
that claims the majority of men ages 35 to 55 
have done online dating. Further, the same 
study found that a quarter of the men surveyed 
are too nervous to speak to an attractive woman 
in public but are more outgoing online. Besides, 
if you're looking to keep it simple, why leave the 
house? Getting all dolled up and going out with 
the express purpose of finding a man sounds like 
a hell of a lot more work than browsing profiles 
in your pajamas. Online dating can be done 
anytime — before work, after dinner, or while you 
sit on the couch for a Sunday marathon of "Law 

If you insist on braving the bar world to 
meet your match, make smart choices. If 
you’re attracted to burly, bearded dudes, check 
out haunts that brew their own beer, such as 
Vermont Pub & Brewery or American Flatbread 
(or take a Vermont brewery tour — perfect for 
striking up conversation and getting things 
"hopping"). If you're into more professional 
guys, try the Upper Deck Pub at Windjammer 
for happy hour. Into music? Head to a show at 
Higher Ground or Nectar's. Whatever the venue, 
put your pretty on and be ready to mingle — the 
best strategy is to talk to everyone. You never 
know who might have a brother or best friend 
who would find you irresistible. 



* 


Need advice? 

Email me at mistress@sevendaysvt.com 
or share your own advice on my blog at 

sevendaysvt.com/blogs 



GREERS 


Professional Fabricare Services 


March Special 

Oto Valid 3/I-M1 arly 

23% Off 



If you've been 
spied, go online 
to contact your 
admirer! 


dating.sevendaysvt.com 




CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| | See photos of 

this person online. 







For the latest dish ... vermontrestaurantweek.com 


San Sai Japanese 

Who would you like to see in this list? 
Email us at restaurantweek@sevendaysvt.com 


During Vermont Restaurant Week, 
participating locations offer inventive 
3-course, prix-fixe dinners for only 
$15, $25 or $35 per person. 

Try lunch for $10 or less! 


Special events include: 
the Sweet Start Smackdown, 
Culinary Pub Quiz, Foodie Flicks, 
Parents’ Night Out and more. 
Delicious details coming soon! 


TO BENEFIT 

Vermont Foodbank 


$1 provides 3 meals to Vermonters in need. 

Donate today at vermontrestaurantweek.com 


VerW'nt Federal 

CREDIT UNION presents 

SEVEN DAYS m 


Vermont 


RESTAUrAN 


APRIL 26-MAY 5 


Vermont 
” "creamery" 



VERMONT 


SPIRITS 






ON SALE ALL MARCH 


OUR CAFE'S CUBAN BLACK BEAN SOUP 

OUR CAFE’S ALWAYS-POPULAR HEARTY COMFORT SOUP. WE'VE USED CANNED BEANS HERE, MAKING PREP EASY AND FAST! 


2 14 oz cans black beans, rinsed, 
drained 

1 large onion, diced 

2 medium carrots, diced 
2 Tbsp olive oil 

1 clove fresh garlic, minced 

1 Tbsp fresh ginger, peeled and 
minced or grated 

2 bell peppers, seeded and diced 

1 tsp freshly ground black pepper 


1 Tbsp each: cumin, coriander, 
chili powder 

Vs tsp oregano 

2 cups canned diced tomato 
1 cup tomato sauce 

1 Tbsp tamari soy sauce 

2 Tbsp red wine vinegar 

1 quart homemade vegetable 
stock 

V2 cup cilantro, washed, dried, 


In a large stock pot, sweat onions and carrots in oil until tender. Add garlic, ginger, peppers, 
spices. Cook until softened and fragrant. Add tomatoes, tomato sauce, tamari, vinegar. Add 
enough stock to cover and bring soup to a simmer. Add half of the beans and puree the soup 
using an immersion blender. Add remaining beans and cilantro. Adjust seasoning if needed. 
Serve with sour cream, salsa... even guacamole is awesome with this deep, dark soup. Enjoy! 


222 DORSET STREET, SOUTH BURLINGTON 802.863.2569 • HEALTHYLIVINGMARKET.COM • 8AM-9PM SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 





